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The Literary Week. 


SpEakine a few weeks ago at Montrose, Mr. Morley 
assured his constituents that his employment on The Life 
of Mr. Gladstone would not lessen his attention to their 
interests in Parliamentary affairs. We note this matter 
from the fact that Mr. Morley’s Chatham, in the ‘‘ Twelve 
English Statesmen ”’ series, is still awaited by the reading 
world; that the work has been “announced” these ten 
years past; and that the public have been frequently 
informed that the author’s pressing Parliamentary duties 
have left him little time to devote to the writing of that 
book. The eleventh volume of the series (Lord Rosebery’s 
Pitt) was published eight years ago, and the lack of Mr. 
Morley’s contribution gives the set of ‘‘ Zwelve English 
Statesmen ” a somewhat ludicrous appearance. The issue 
of the Chatham must now be a matter of very remote 
probability. It passes into the category of books that are 
wanted. 


Messrs. MAcMILLAN purpose bringing out in the spring 
a cheaper edition of the Life of Tennyson. The book 
will be in one volume, and the price will, probably, be the 
same as the price of the one-volume edition of Lord 
Roberts’s Forty-one Years in India—viz., ten shillings net. 


In looking through the 1899 issue of Index Librorum 
Prohibitorum we have been much struck by the omis- 
sions. Renan is condemned, and Strauss, and Gibbon, 
and Lord Acton’s contributions to the history of the 
Vatican Council; but where are the names of Froude, 
Bright, Robertson, Milman, Stubbs, and Creighton? You 
must not read Dr. Mivart’s articles on ‘“ Happiness 
in Hell,” but Mr. Gladstone’s Vaticanism is without re- 
proof. Boccaccio is condemned (‘until expurgated’’), 
and of M. Zola’s output not even Le Réve escapes 
damnation; but Maupassant is judged innocuous; so is 
M. Marcel Prévost; and so is the earlier work of M. 
Huysmans. Messrs. Smith will hardly believe it, but 
the name of the author of Evelyn Innes has escaped. 
After which it need hardly be added that Ibsen and 
Tolstoy may still be enjoyed by the faithful. 


WE have received from Mr. J. MacWhirter, R.A., a 
cheque for five guineas for the furtherance of Lord 
Archibald Campbell’s project of perpetuating Mr. William 
Black’s memory by placing a lifeboat in a station in the 
West Highlands. Mr. MacWhirter describes the idea as 
an excellent one. We have sent his cheque to the editor 
of the Oban Times, 


Who is Fiona Macleod? Mr. William Sharp is met on 
the literary highway with the alternative ‘“‘Her name or 
her life!” If he will not produce the author, whom he 
has called his friend and his cousin, he is told that 
himself will be adjudged to be Fiona Macleod and no 
other. For, says one of the lady’s pursuers, though she 
has written letters, and her photograph has been shown, 
nobody has ever seen her in the flesh. But on that point 
a correspondent can speak with authority when he says 
that the lady referred to by Mr. Sharp has undoubtedly an 
actual existence of her own. She has been seen repeatedly 
by her publisher, and she has been a pilgrim to at least 
one literary Mecca, where an English man of letters 
discussed with her the Celtic movement in modern litera- 
ture. About two years ago she was in London on a visit, 
and one biographical fact at least she let drop—that she 
was a married woman. Of course this does not prove 
that she wrote the books attributed to her, either wholly 
or in part; but that there is a living woman who claims 
to be the author, and upon whom others have set eyes, is 
beyond dispute. 





Te six books which sold best in America during the 
past month were : 
Rudyard Kipling’s Day’s Work. 
Gilbert Parker’s Battle of the Strong. 
Weir Mitchell’s Adventures of Francois. 
Thomas Nelson Page’s Red Rock. 
Stanley Weyman’s Castle Inn. 
Translation of Cyrano de Bergerac. 


It is a little odd that Zhe Forest Lovers seems to have met 
with no popularity across the Atlantic. 





Mr. “ Bensamin Swirt’s” new novel will be called 
Siren City. It will deal with the continual battle waging 
between Puritanism and Paganism. As the author writes 
to a friend: “ Puritanism is made, I think, to win the 
victory without any ambiguity. I have dreamed over this 
book a long time, but the mere mechanical work of 
putting it together I do very quickly. Human passion 
and emotion are rapid, and I think they should be rapidly 
portrayed. I hate long novels.” 


Two of our London realists, Mr. Arthur Morrison and 
Mr. Edwin Pugh, have each finished a new book. Mr. 
Morrison’s is called Zo London Town, Mr. Pugh’s is a 
companion to his Zony Drum. Meanwhile, we notice that 
Mr. Clarence Rook is contributing a series of studies of 
Hooligan character to the Chronicle, 
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Mr. Rusxry’s eightieth birthday was celebrated on 
Wednesday, the 8th. It found Mr. Ruskin well and 
peaceful. The old fires no longer burn; nothing is left 
but pure white ash. 
Although he was 
strong enough to re- 
ceive a deputation in 
person he was unable 
to reply to their good 
wishes and ardent 
sentiments; for in 
such felicitations, 
pleasant though it 
may be to offer them, 
he can now himself 
have little pleasure : 
he is outside it all. 
The thought that the 
inspiring friend of 
so much splendid 
effort for humanity 
is passing so quietly 
and happily should 
be a very consoling 
one. That, for his 
admirers and dis- 
ciples, must be 
enough. Mr. Ruskin 
is wearing his crown 
of wild olive : ‘‘ type 
of grey honour and 
sweet rest.” 

We have so re- 
cently printed an 
article on Mr. Rus- 
kin’s work and in- 

JOHN RUSKIN IN MIDDLE LIFE. fluence, illustrated by 
Photograph by W. & D. Downey. a reproduction of Mr. 
Hollyer’s fine por- 
trait of the Master seated in his library at Brantwood, 
overlooking Coniston Lake, that we say only these few 
words now. But that portrait is here reproduced in 
little, together with an old likeness of Mr. Ruskin taken in 
the sixties, in a characteristic attitude, his walking-stick 
grasped as though for the castigation of carelessness and 
fraud. 








Tue following is a portion of the text of the address 
presented to Mr. Ruskin by the members of St. George’s 
Guild, various Ruskin Societies, and a number of Royal 
Academicians, other artists, and literary and scientific men 
and women : 


Our DEAR MASTER AND FRIEND, 


The eightieth anniversary of your birthday gives us the 
opportunity of offering our united loving greetings and 
heartiest congratulations. 

As the representative members of the St. George’s Guild 
and the Ruskin Societies of the country—owing so much 
of the good and joy of life to your words and work—we 
feel that the world is richer and happier for the lasting 
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benefits which you have been able to confer upon all who 
have come under your influence. 

Year by year there is, in ever-widening extent, an in- 
creasing trust in your ethical, social, and art teaching, an 
increasing desire to realise the noble ideals you have set 
before mankind, in words which we feel have brought 
nearer to our hearts the kingdom of God upon earth. 

It is our fervent hope and prayer that the joy and peace 
you have beneficently brought to others may return in full 
measure to your own heart, filling it with the peace which 
comes from love of God and the knowledge of the love of 
your fellow-men. 

It will be a great happiness to us if you will consent to 
your portrait being painted by your life-long friend, 
William Holman Hunt, and accept the same as the 
national property of the St. George’s Guild, in token of 
our affectionate devotion. 


Whether or not Mr. Ruskin’s friends will permit Mr. 
Holman Hunt to paint this portrait remains to be seen. 


Tue Faculty of Ruskin Hall, which is to be opened at 
Oxford on the 22nd inst., also presented Mr. Ruskin with 
a photograph of the building and an address. It ran 
thus : 

We venture to ask your acceptance of the photograph 
of Ruskin Hall, on this your eightieth birthday, when the 
English-speaking nations turn to you in grateful admira- 
tion for your immortal work in the service of humanity. 
Not alone to Ruskin, the eloquent art critic, has this 
college been dedicated, but to Ruskin the Prophet, Ruskin 
the Road-builder. You found the labourer branded by 
the literature of the world as a mere commodity, a con- 
temptible mechanism; you lifted him up. before all 
mankind, declaring him to be ‘the holiest, perfectest, 
and purest person the earth can at present show.” Our 
highest wish is that those who study at Ruskin Hall may 
prove by their lives that this statement is not exaggeration. 


This, however, was forwarded by post, and not carried 
to Brantwood by the Faculty in person. 


Was it, we wonder, intentional or by coincidence that 
Wednesday, the occasion of Mr. Ruskin’s birthday, should 
have been chosen 
for a meeting to 
discuss the scheme 
for a memorial to 
his old friend, the 
late Sir John 
Millais? At this 
meeting, over 
which the Prince 
of Wales presided, 
it was agreed that, 
St. Paul’s being 
declared an im- 
practicable site, a 
statue of the artist 
be erected in a 
prominent position 
in connexion with the National Gallery of British Art at 
Millbank. The sum of £727 was collected in the room. 





JOHN RUSKIN IN OLD AGE. 
Photograph by F. Holl,er. 
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Hrruerto the Americans have admired rather than liked 
Mr. Kipling. His letters to the Zimes were too outspoken, 
and his verses on the American Spirit did nothing towards 
a reconciliation. But ‘‘The White Man’s Burden,” which 
appeared in the February McClure’s Magazine and in 
Literature, &c., and has since been copied into most 


American papers, seems likely to obliterate rancour- 


Therein Mr. Kipling calls on the victors of the recent war 
to realise what their responsibilities as colonists are, and to 
range themselves with the Mother Country as the friends 
of the “sullen peoples, half devil and half child,” and the 
forwarders of Anglo-Saxon dominion. 


TxeE poet is bitterly ironic, but he sees ‘duty a dead 
sure thing,” whatever may be the difficulties on the road. 
The White Man’s Burden must not be shirked. 

Take up the White Man’s burden— 
The savage wars of peace— 

Fill full the mouth of Famine, 
And bid the sickness cease ; 

And when your goal is nearest 
(The end for others sought) 

Watch sloth and heathen folly 
Bring all your hope to nought ! 


Take up the White Man’s burden, 
And reap his old reward— 
The blame of those ye better, 
The hate of those ye guard— 
The cry of hosts ye humour 
(Ah, slowly !) toward the light :— 
“Why brought ye us from bondage, 
Our loved Egyptian night ? ”’ 


For its immediate effect, this new poem takes rank with 
the ‘ Recessional.” Mr. Kipling may sometimes be 
cryptic, but as Imperialist he has hit upon the simplest 
way of reaching the people’s intellectuals. 


Last week we quoted the lines written by Mr. Kipling 
to accompany a gift of his books to his friend Captain 
Robley D, Evans. Therein he paid the Captain certain 
compliments, contrasting his naval prowess very favourably 
with the work of artist and author. But the critic is 
abroad, and even so casual a piece of verse, never intended 
for print, must be reviewed and corrected. Says Mr, 
Leonard Bell, writing to the Pall Mall Gazette: ‘‘ Mr. Kip- 
ling must not damn with faint praise my old friend, 
Captain Robley D. Evans, whose yarn about whaling in 
the Mozambique so many of us enjoyed when he visited 
Bermuda in the U.S.S. Saratoga in 1878. I don’t know 
whether Captain Evans sits in his conning-tower. I 
imagine he stands in it, but I am not sure. But itis no 
compliment to Captain Evans to say that he can ‘handle a 
ten-inch gun to carry seven mile.’ Let us alter the words 
to read ‘To hit at over a mile.’ It is a deadly insult to 
ask a man how far his guns will carry. He will answer 
you solemnly: ‘They will penetrate so many inches of 
such and such armour at so many thousand yards.’ And 
Captain Evans would not claim to be able to hit at a seven- 
mile range in ordinary weather.” These conscientious 
commentators ! 
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Some few months ago Mr. Heinemann announced a 
book to be called Via Lucis, by Kassandra Vivaria; and 
in the preliminary paragraph with which, after the kindly 
habit of publishers, he furnished the press, he stated that 
the author would never see her work in print, for she was 
about to enter a nunnery and there immure herself for 
ever more. But circumstances alter cases, for when the 
novel—a remarkable one—appeared, the author appeared 
too, despite Mr. Heinemann’s interesting prophecy, and 
received the congratulations of the readers of the book. 
And now, so far from abiding by the original statement 
concerning her, Donna Magda Stuart Sindici, for that is 
Kassandra Vivaria’s real name, is about to unite with 
Mr. Heinemann in the bonds of marriage. Who shall 
say that romance has departed from life, especially the 
publishing life? The ceremony will be solemnised in 
Rome on the 21st inst. 


A WELL-KNown American writer at present residing in 
this country, who has done some notable work as special 
correspondent, recently received a startling offer from a 
well-known New York journal. He was (says the Book- 
mam) to proceed at once to Devil’s Island, rescue Dreyfus, 
and bring him to New York. The payment was fixed at 
a thousand pounds, to be increased to three thousand if 
the expedition were successful, and five thousand for 
expenses. The offer was refused. 


Ir was the New York Bookman that first gave publicity 
to the quatrain quoted by us a few weeks ago, praising 
Poe to the depreciation of Boker, Tabb, Longfellow, and 
Bryant—the verses being credited to Mr. Dobson, and by 
him since repudiated. We now learn from the Bookman 
that the author was Mr. Lang, who must have been enjoy- 
ing the fun resulting from the false ascription. Father 
Tabb took the joke in good part and sent to the Bookman 
the following retort : 

TO MR. AUSTIN DOBSON. 
Dear Sir,—It is a cruel stab, 
With Edgar Poe to measure Tabb, 
As well with Tennyscn to rate 
The present poet-laureate. 
A Mr. Newton Macmillan also replied, but less amusedly. 
He wrote : 
I wonder when wee Dobbie will find out 
That, though we’re ‘: Yanks,” we know our way 
about ; 
The ranking of our poets—we can fix it 
Without the help of Austin’s ipse dixit. 


It remains now for Mr. Lang to produce another quatrain 
that shall compensate Mr. Dobson for undesired publicity 
and attack. 


Rorutey Tempe, in Leicestershire, the birthplace of 
Lord Macaulay and of Sir G. O. Trevelyan, his nephew, 
was partially damaged by fire last week. ‘‘Macaulay,” says 
his biographer, ‘“‘ovcupied, by choice, a very small chamber 
on the ground floor, through the window of which he 
could escape unobserved while afternoon callers were on 
their way between the front floor and the drawing-room.” 
Fortunately, the portion of the house most intimately 
associated with Macaulay escaped harm. 
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A coNVERSATION, turning on autobiography, between Miss 
M. A. Dickens, the granddaughter of the novelist, and 
Mr. B. L. Farjeon, which appears in the Windsor Magazine, 
contains a very pleasant picture of the world-wide popu- 
larity of Charles Dickens. We give the passage in Mr. 
Farjeon’s own words : 

I was in New Zealand at the time [thirty years 
ago] editing a daily paper in a little bit of a town- 
ship. There were only 18,000 inhabitants, but we pub- 
lished every day as much matter as would fill the Daily 
Telegraph. Well, I -wrote a little Christmas story, called 
‘‘ Shadows on the Snow,’’ and I dedicated it to Charles 
Dickens and sent him a copy, I think with a little note. 
Time passed on until May came. In a bit of a town like 
ours it’s almost like a big family, you know. Everybody 
knows everybody and everybody’s affairs. We had only a 
little wooden post-office, carried on in a free and easy way: 
and one morning, when I went down to my business, 
everybody I mat stopped me and said : ‘‘ What’s Charles 
Dickens writing to youabout?” ‘ What’s Charles Dickens 
got to say to you?” ‘There’s a letter for you from 
Charles Dickens!’’ I was very much excited, as you can 
understand, and I hurried into my office, and there it lay 
—the envelope with ‘‘ Charles Dickens” signed on it—he 
always signed his name outside his letters, you know. 
That letter decided me. I had always had half a mind to 
go in and make a bid for fame, and it decided me. I 
made up my mind to go to London. 


Those people in the street, all brimming with the great 
news of a Dickens letter—they give the magic of the name 
very vividly. 





Tuere are also Dickens reminiscences in Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe’s autobiography in the Atlantic Monthly : 

At a dinner at Charles Dickens’s we met his intimate 
friend, John Forster, a lawyer of some note, later known 
as the author of a biography of Dickens. When we 
arrived, Mr. Forster was amusing bimself with a small 
spaniel which had been sent to Mr. Dickens by an admiring 
friend, who desired that the dog might bear the name of 
Boz. Somewhat impatient of such tributes, Mr. Dickens 
had named it Snittel Timbury. 

And again : 

After dinner [at Forster’s], while we were taking coffee 
in the sitting-room, I had occasion to speak to my 
husband, and addressed him as “ darling.” Thereupon 
Dickens slid down to the floor, and, lying on his back, 
held up one of his small feet, quivering with pretended 
emotion. 

** Did she call him darling ?” he cried. 


Tue writer of Literary Notes in Country Life, in com- 
menting upon the statement in our columns that Mr. 
Ollivant, the author of Owd Bob, is an invalid, remarks: 
“There is something very touching in this statement, for 
the book is fragrant of the open air, and nothing is more 
plain in its every page than that, next, perhaps, to a 
gallant dog, the author rejoices in the sight of a lusty 
man, and sympathises in his hearty strength. The 
coincidence, however, is far from being unprecedented. 
Some of the most robust of muscular novels have been 
written by crippled men, and the best writer of our day 
on race-horses and their breeding, a man who prefers to 
remain anonymous, but attracts general attention wheneve 
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he writes, has been for many years confined to his room.” 
A list of such authors — who remember emotion, and 
depict it so vividly in their enforced tranquillity—would 
be interesting. Stevenson may be said to be among them. 
Mr. Clark Russell, we believe, is debarred from exercise. 
Frank Smedley was small and very frail. 


ANOTHER new word. To addresses on Dante, and Dante 
readings, in a certain centre of culture, come numbers of 
elderly ladies, who bring their knitting and sit receptive 
through lecture after lecture. Some irreverent minds among 
a recent audience were exercised for a fitting name for 
these devotees. ‘‘ Why not Dantediluvians ?” said one. 


Ir is stated that Lawn Bank, the house at Hampstead 
where Keats wrote his ‘‘Ode to a Nightingale,” is likely 
to be demolished unless someone saves it. A new road 
has already cut into the garden, and projected shops 
threaten to ruin it as a dwelling. It is suggested that the 
house and grounds should be publicly acquired. Are there 
sufficient ‘‘ Keatsians ” ? 


A most interesting sale of Sir Walter Scott relics will 
be held at Sotheby’s on March 2. Among the lots will 
be one of 83 new letters, never yet published, written by 
Scott to his brother and his brother’s wife, Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Scott, between 1807 and 1832. In one of them 
he expresses his willingness to go to India in a situation 
under Dundas, as Governor, notwithstanding that it would 
mean pitching ‘‘the Court of Session and the booksellers 
to the Devil.” We may be thankful that the appointment 
was conferred elsewhere. For these treasures there should 
be spirited bidding among the publishers, to say nothing 
of collectors. 





Mr. Witttam Canton, whose W. V.’s Golden Legend 
(here called 4 Child’s Book of Saints) is having popularity 
in America, was recently asked if W. V. and The Boy were 
real characters or figments of his imagination. He replied : 
‘“W. V. (Winifred Vida) is a very real person. At least, 
the phenomenon of her has persisted now for eight and a 
half years, and I don’t think that the most inveterate 
philosopher would contest her probable permanence and 
actuality. If he had to pay for her boots, at any rate, the 
last doubt as to her reality would be promptly dissipated. 
The Boy, too, is as uproariously objective as a person of 
two years can be. Heis very sympathetic and affectionate, 
and if he does not distinguish himself as a postman or 
message boy when he grows up, he will probably command 
the British fleet, whence you will gather that he is versatile, 
active and imperious — with large possibilities in front 
of him.” 


In a recent Prize Competition our readers were asked 
to name books which seemed to them to be most needed. 
The prize was awarded for the suggestion of a history 
wherein the contemporary history of the various nations 
of the world could be seen at a glance. In connexion with 
this suggestion we have received the following letter from 
Dr. Jonathan Hutchinson : 


A friend has drawn my attention to p. 137 of the 
ACADEMY, where, under the heading of ‘‘ Books that 
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are Wanted,” “A Skeleton History of the World” is 
mentioned. He thinks, and to some extent I share his 
opinion, that my book, The Centuries, is very much what 
your correspondent desires. I have asked my publishers 
to send you a copy for your inspection and possibly for 
your use. Many have assured me that they find it a very 
useful book of reference for the library table. 


Should you mention it, I am quite willing that my name> 


should be given, although it was published anonymously, 
Its authorship is no longer a secret. 


Ian Mactaren is fortunate in his eulogists. At any 
rate, they do not lack fervour. Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, writing of Afterwards in a magazine, says: “I am 
not afraid to prophesy that it will be read and loved for a 
generation of years. I call it a great story, and have no 
fear that I shall be called upon to retract the adjective. 
The characterisation is a mirror of dazzling intensity, and 
the motif is a chariot of holy fire, The story deals with 
one of the great situations of human life, and touches it 
with a simplicity that gives it immortality. We read till 
our heartstrings snap, and then we read again.” 





THE committee in charge of the fund for the erection of 
a statue of Byron in Aberdeen, for which only £422 has 
been raised (towards £1,500 asked), has the consolation— 
if it is a consolation—of knowing that promoters of other 
Scottish memorials have also had difficulties to contend 
with. The response to the appeal for an R. L. Stevenson 
memorial was much less hearty than was expected, and 
everybody appears to have forgotten about the proposed 
Carlyle memorial for Edinburgh. Then there is the 
“National Burns Memorial and Cottage Homes” at 
Mauchline, a scheme which has been before the public 
since 1895. The memorial and homes have, it is true, 
been erected, but notwithstanding the most strenuous 
efforts, and in spite also of the ‘‘ national” character of 
the memorial and of the poet, the whole of the £5,000 
required to pay for them has not yet been scraped together. 
A sum of £4,500 has been gradually collected, but there 
remains a balance of £500 still to be raised, and another 
appeal—the latest of a long line—has just been issued. 
At present memorials and monuments do not appear to be 
in demand north of the Tweed. 


In introducing a new French periodical—Z’Ame des 
Bétes—to the notice of readers, the Paris correspondent of 
the Daily News gossips on the love of animals displayed 
by French literary men : 


I can remember Lamartine and his dogs. He said of 
them, ‘‘They are at once my bodyguard and my 
friends. They read my thoughts, and conduct themselves 
accordingly.” I also recollect Michelet and his white 
Angora cat. This beautiful creature twisted round his 
neck like a boa, and kept it warm in winter. When in 





cold weather he walked out, he kept his hands in the wide 
sleeves of his overcoat as in a muff. The cat was rolled 
up in them. George Sands loved birds, but she did not 
care for domestic animals. Old Dumas was the friend of 
all animals that would respond to his friendship, and 
especially of dogs. He had some sea-gulls that really 
stood high in the intellectual scale. Renan did not care 
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for dogs, unless for a darling poodle of his wife’s; but he 
was devoted to cats, which he thought the best models of 
deportment. Dumas /ils disliked the dog, but was full 
admiration for the cat. Pierre Loti confesses friendship 
for his cats. They understand him, and he them. They 
are not intrusive, or awkward, or brusque in their ways, 
and are most at home in a snugly luxurious salon. M. 
Coppée prefers cats to dogs. They are more discreet, and 
he finds they are just as friendly if well treated. M. 
Coppée’s actual pet cat is a young Angora that sits 
motionless on his desk when he writes. Were he to go on 
writing for hours, there it would stay. It walks among 
his scattered sheets of MS., never disturbing them, and 
does not set its paws down on writing that is not dry. 


English authors, with exceptions, are more disposed to 
dogs. But Mr. Swinburne, we believe, adores cats. 


Tue Author gives as an illustration of the decay of the 
book trade a quotation from a circular issued by a firm of 
booksellers in Bradford. ‘‘ Bookselling,” they say, ‘ has 
been very unremunerative for many years past, and as we 
require the room for our quickly increasing stationery 
trade, we have decided to give up bookselling altogether.” 
The <Author’s correspondent adds: “There are 300,000 
inhabitants in this city. There is not one shop now selling 
new books and nothing else. And there is only one 
second-hand bookseller.” 





Tuts was the Chronicle’s humorous story for Tuesday of 
this week : 


The following shows how it is possible to make money 
by publishing even a first book of poems. A budding poet 
took this step— at his own cost, needless to say—and was 
agonised when good-natured friends said, ‘‘ You’ll be half 
ruined.” At last, in fear and trembling, he wrote to the 
publisher to know the worst (which he calculated at £70). 
‘‘ Let me know how many of the edition have gone off,” 
ran his humble epistle, ‘and what is the balance I owe 
you.” The publisher wrote back: ‘Dear Sir,—Your 
whole edition has gone off, leaving a balance of £25 in 
your favour; cheque enclosed.” The poet was delighted. 
He rushed to the publishers to obtain particulars of the 
unexpected sale. ‘‘My dear Sir, I think you had better 
not ask.” ‘Not ask. Why not? You wrote to say the 
edition had all been sold; it must have been sold to some- 
body.” ‘‘Pardon me. I wrote that it had ‘gone off’; 
so it had, the whole of it. There was a fire in the ware- 
house, and the contents were insured.” 


ConcerninG the critics of his criticism of John Halifaz, 
Gentleman, E. A. B. writes: ‘‘Mr. Shaylor desires to be 
informed what I meant when I said that had John Halifax 
‘been warmed at the Divine Fire it might have ranked 
as one of the books of the century.’ I should have 
thought the phrase moderately clear; but perhaps it may 
be clearer to certain minds if, instead of ‘warmed at the 
Divine Fire,’ I substitute ‘inspired by the imagination of 
genius.’ The protesting letters which my article has 
called forth go to show how profound and widespread is 
the belief that against popularity there can be no appeal, 
that popularity is, in fact, sacred.” This reply must end 
the discussion. 
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“Ty an article on ‘Toplady as Literature,’ in the last 
issue of the Acapemy,”’ writes E. 8. N., ‘‘ you state that the 
Roman Church stands alone in the doctrine of free-trade 
in hymns, and even discards the ‘Lead, Kindly Light’ 
‘of its own great son.’ The accompanying leaflet, con- 
taining Newman’s well-known hymn, with ‘ A Prayer for 
the Light of Truth,’ published by the Catholic Truth 
Society, speaks to the contrary. That the Church which 
you call ‘Roman’ does not discard the writings (ceteris 
non obstantibus) of those outside its fold, is proved also by 
the fact that Henry Newman’s Essay on the Development of 
Christian Doctrine was not only allowed to appear without 
being revised by the proper authorities, but that the 
writer’s offer—made after his joining the Catholic Church 
—to submit the Essay to a revision, was declined on the 
ground that it would come before the reader in a more 
persuasive form if he read it as the author wrote it.” 


Bibliographical. 


A yew novel from the pen of Mr. Hamilton Aidé—it is 
quite like old times. Unless I am much mistaken, Mr. 
Aidé’s first story was called Confidences, and appeared in 
1859. Then came Carr of Carrlyon, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Fauleonbridge, and The Marstons, and In that State of Life, 
and Penruddocke—all of them much read in their day. 
For Mr. Aidé’s later tales I cannot say so much. In 
the sixties and the seventies there was not so keen a com- 
petition among novelists as there has been since. On one 
of his works of fiction Mr. Aidé founded, I believe, his 
somedy of “‘ A Nine Days’ Wonder,” in which Mrs. Kendal 
ased to be so good. Then, not so very long ago, Mr. 
Aidé cropped up again as the adapter (from the French) 
of the farcical piece called ‘Dr. Bill.” His first work 
was a book of verse. All of which goes to show that Mr. 
Aidé is a man of versatile powers, in which respect he is 
quite one of the old school. In our fathers’ time versa- 
tility was more common than it is now. f 

I said something the other day about the late Mr. F. T. 
Palgrave’s pretensions to be called a poet. I have just 
come across a letter which he addressed to me some twenty 
years ago, and in which he made frank reference to his 
rhythmic performances. He described certain of his pieces 
as “‘only rather fluent verse, without any of the inner life 
of poetry.” And he went on to say: ‘‘To judge by the 
sale of my lyrics, which is about ten copies a year, I fear 
that to this ‘inner life’ I can have no real claim.” This, 
perhaps, is too disparaging an estimate. Personally, I 
have always had a hearty liking for at least two of his 
pieces: that pretty, tender love-song beginning— 

Ask what you will, my own and only love, 


and the two stanzas “To a Child.” But, certainly, if 
Palgrave was a poet, he was only a “ minor” one. 

That ‘‘amoosin’ cuss,” Mr. ‘‘ Arthur Pendenys,” makes 
a quaint remark re the publication of the text of plays. 
“Good little plays,” he says, “‘ should be seen, and not 
read.” That they are read, however, is made clear by the 


success which has attended the issue of the dramatic 
works of Mr, Pinero and Mr. Henry Arthur Jones. Mr. 
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Jones’s plays are coming quite thick upon us. The other 
day ‘‘ The Tempter,” ‘ The Rogue’s Comedy,” and ‘‘ The 
Masqueraders,” and to-day “The Physician” ; I find that 
Mr. Jones has published no fewer than eight of his stage 
productions. And “The Triumph of the Philistines” and 
“The Middleman” are to follow shortly. I presume 
“The Dancing Girl” will not come until Mr. Jones has 
re-written that very poor fourth act. Best of all his work, 


‘ perhaps, is “The Liars,” which is still (so far as the 


public is concerned) in MS. I possess, I am happy to 
say, a privately printed copy. 

It was very amiable of the Quarterly Reviewer to come 
down from his pedestal and tell us something about Isa 
Blagden and L. M. Little. Apparently he regards the 
late Mr. W. E. Gladstone as an authority on poetry ; 
which leads me to suspect that perhaps the writer of 
‘““Some Women Poets” is identical with the Quarterly 
sage who pronounced Mr. W. 8. Gilbert the most notable 
of living bards. I remember all about Miss Blagden 
now; the magic word “ Browning” recalled it. But 
ought not Miss Blagden to be regarded as a novelist rather 
than as a poet? Did she not publish some half-dozen 
stories between 1861 and 1869? Was she not for a long 
time best known as ‘“‘the author of Agnes Zremorne”? 
It was, I suppose, the Poems of 1873 that captivated the 
Quarterly Reviewer. 


Has anybody yet pointed out that Mr. Maurice Hewlett 
is a poet by heredity? Among the publications of his 
father, Mr. Henry Gay Hewlett, were at least two volumes 
of verse—A Sheaf of Verse (1877) and A Wayfarer’s Wallet 
(1888), neither of which, however, startled the world into 
attention. In truth, it may be assumed that the elder 
Mr. Hewlett will go down to posterity mainly, if not 
wholly, as the editor of the Autobiography of H. F. Chorley, 
and as the editor, also, of Chorley’s National Music of the 
World. .The said Autobiography, though little read (I 
suspect), is nevertheless eminently readable. 


Those who have perused Miss Betham-Edwards’s story, 
A Storm-Rent Sky, will not be in the least surprised that 
a French writer should have decided to base a play upon 
it. Nothing more natural. The central figure of 4 Storm- 
Rent Sky is the famous Danton, who is presented to us in 
quite engaging fashion, and should make a very good 
hero of melodrama—a much better hero, I should say, 
than Robespierre. We have had Marat, of course, in the 
plays dealing with Charlotte Corday. 


So we are to have a Pocket Magazine, are we? Well, it 
will by no means be the first of its name or kind. There 
is record of a Pocket Magazine produced so long ago as 
1794; and it would seem that the Pocket Magazine of Classic 
and Polite Literature, started in 1818, lasted (with abbre- 
viated title from 1827 onwards) till 1833. There is record, 
further, of a Pocket Magazine or Literary Gleaner es existing 
in 1819-20, 

It would appear that “George Egerton” contemplates 
putting a dangerous trap in the way of the unsuspecting 
Cockney. Announcement is made of a novel from her 
pen, to be entitled Zhe Hazard of the Ill. What will the 
man in the street—if it catches his eye—make of that? 

Tue Booxworm. 
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- Reviews. 
Human Documents. 


Vol. IV. Compiled by Margarct 
(Longmans. ) 

Tux fourth volume of the Verney Memoirs, writt:n with 
such singular grace, patience, and historic sense by the 
present Lady Verney, extends from the Restoration to the 
very eve of the eighteenth century. Less occupied with 
tragic affairs of State than some of its predecessors, it is 
no whit behindhand in all the qualities of domestic and 
sentimental interest. To say of a history that it is as 
interesting as a novel is, perhaps, scant praise; but the 
truth is, that this intimate chronicle, drawn from the 
yellowing papers in a real archive room, of life once 
actually lived, reminds us of nothing so vividly as of the 
deliberate photographic presentment of a society removed 
from Sir Ralph Verney’s by the space of a hundred years, 
which Jane Austen has left us in the pages of half-a-dozen 
masterpieces. So close comes genius to nature, for the 
precise effect which in Jane Austen is due to art springs in 
the ‘‘ Verney Memoirs” precisely from their artlessness, 
from the innocence, the complete absence of arriére-pensée, 
of the every-day letters and account books that furnish 
their material. 

As in the Commonwealth, so at the Restoration, the 
centre of things at Steeple Claydon is Sir Ralph Verney, 
the old Parliament man, the son of the standard bearer 
who fell for Charles. Puritan by instinct and training, 
there must have been much in the new order of things 
which did not please Sir Ralph; but the reaction of 
manners and morals under Charles II. had but little effect 
on the country districts, and the revels and wantonings of 
Whitehall reach Steeple Claydon merely as echoes and 
distant gossip. Sir Ralph’s numerous London corre- 
spondents regale him occasionally with some anecdote of 
the times. Dr. Denton describes how 

neighbour Digby did uppon a wager of £50 undertake to 
walk (not to run a step) 5 miles on Newmarkett course in 
an houre, but he lost it by half a minute, but he had 
y® honor of good company, y® Kinge & all his nobles 
to attend & see him doe it stark naked (save for a loin- 
cloth) & barefoot ; 
and how 

the Queen, for a joke, in a disguise rid behind one to 
Newport (I thinke Faire) neare Audley Inne to buy a 
paire of stockins for her sweethart; y°® Dutchesse of 
Monmouth, 8" Bernard Gascoigne & others were her 
comrads. 


More serious matter is sometimes the burden of these 

‘ letters. Lady Hobart writes from her house in Chancery- 
lane with the Great Fire of London blazing at Baynard’s 
Castle within a few hundred yards of her: 

Thar was never so sad a sight nor so dolefull a cry hard, 
my hart is not abell to express the tenth nay the thousenth 
part of it, thar is all the carts within ten mils round, & 
cars & drays run about night & dy, & thousens of men & 
women carrying burdens. 

Sir Ralph is getting an old man, and the claims of 
his somewhat troublesome family take up much of his 
time; but he sits once more in Parliament, and gets 
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black looks from My Lord. Chief Justice Jeffreys for 


opposing him in Bucks politics, and in the end lives to see 


a second Revolution, and to join with the other county 
squires in welcoming in Dutch William. To the last of 
his days the resolute, self-confident, dictatorial, but, on the 
whole, kindly hearted man is master of his family and of 
his surroundings generally. Naturally. however, the 


~ sentimental interest slips away to another generation, and 
_ especially to the household of his eldest son, Edmuad or 


‘‘Mun” Verney, of whose philanderings with Mary Eure 
a former volume has told. Edmund Verney is not such 
a man as his father: an indolent, good-natured fellow, 
and but little a man of the world, for all his French polish, 
he grows fat and gouty for want of employment, while 
his estate dwindles and becomes burdened with debt 
through his shiftlessness and ill-management. There is 
a sadder tragedy than this in his life. He marries Mary 
Abell, heiress of the White House at East Claydon, whose 
lands march with his father’s. Soon after her marriage 
the poor lady becomes moody and hysterical. ‘‘ Zelotypia,” 
writes Dr. Denton, “is gott into her pericranium, & I doe 
not know what will gett it out.”” She quarrels with those 
about her, becomes slovenly in her manners and indecorous 
in her speech. ‘‘She gos out with her mayd to Lincson- 
dend Chapell. They goo so lick trampis, so durty ’tis 
a sham to see them.” She thinks herself bewitched, and 
accuses Lady Hobart of having an evil eye. ‘‘ Ephsome 
waters,” then coming into fashion, are prescribed, and 
presently she is better, and is working “‘ a dimity bed in 
gren cruells:” There are three children, and then the 
cloud comes upon Mary Verney and her house again. She 
lives many years, outlives her husband and all her 
children, and dies at last, as the parish books recall, in the 
seventy-fourth year of her age. ‘‘She was the Relict of 
Edmund Verny, Esq” ... who for several years, xxx, 
was very Melancholy, during her husband’s life... & 
continued soe 27 years after his decease, Lady of this 
Manor; and notwithstanding her lunacy shee was a 
Woman of Extraordinary Goodness, Piety & Devotion.” 
An interesting chapter is made up of the letters between 
Edmund Verney and his younger son, also an Edmund, 
during the lad’s days as a fellow-commoner at Trinity 
College, Oxford. He starts off gaily with his ‘‘new 
sylver-hilted sword, his new striped Morning gown,” and 
his ‘“*6 new laced Bands, whereof one is of Point de 


- Loraine.” But, as is not unknown among modern under- 


graduates, he soon finds that his costume is not quite in 
the latest mode. 

Most HonovurED FATHER,—I want a Hatt, and a payre of 
Fringed Gloves very much, and I Desire you to send them 
me if you can possibly before Sunday next, for as I Come 
from Church everybody gazeth upon me and asketh who I 
am. This I was Told by a friend of Myne, who was asked 
by Two or Three who I was. 


He gets his hat, and doubtless his fringed gloves, and a 
silver seal engraved with his arms into the bargain. 
Presently he bespeaks a new table and cane chairs, and 
the father, as fathers will, turns restive. 


I Do not understand why you should Bee at that unneces- 
sary Charge, as long as you Have that weh. will serve y" 
turne, neither Do I like the Vanity. You do not tell me 
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whether you are matriculated yet or noe, and I am im- 
patient till I know Thats done. You say you want money, 
weh. I will supply you with very shortly, but not to Lay 
out in Vaine moveables, and so God blesse you. 

The undergraduate’s elder brother dies, and he becomes 
the heir, and pious letters, formal of phraseology, but 
breathing of tenderness beneath, pass between father and 
son. Presently the lad distinguishes himself in his studies 
and is to speak verses in the theatre; but there is a fear 
lest the small-pox, which is in the college, may prevent 
him. The father writes : 

CuHILD,—I pray when you speak in the Theatre doe not 
speak like a mouse in a chees for that will be a great shame 
instead of an honour, but speak out your words boldly and 
distinctly and with a grave confidence, and be sure to arti- 
culate your words out of y" mouth Soe that every body 
may heare them playnly. 

The next letter contains even more amusing and equally 
sound advice : 

Cuiip,—I heard that the players are gon down to Ox- 
ford, but I am unwilling that you should go to see them 
act, for fear on your coming out of the hot play house 
into the cold ayer, you should catch harm, for as I did 
once coming out of the Theatre at a publick Act when it 
was very full and stiaming hot, and walkin a Broad in the 
cold, and gave me sutch acold that it had Likt to acost me 
my Life. Your best way in Sutch a cold is to go hom to 
your own Chamber directly from the play house, and drink 
a glass of Sack, therefour Be sure you send your Servant 
At your hand for a bottle of the Best Canary and Keep it 
in your chamber for that purpose. Be sure you drink no 
Kooleing tankord nor no Cooling drinks what so ever .. . 
harkon Thou unto the voyce & Advise of mee thy ffather, 
Loving Thee Better than him selfe, 

EDMUND VERVEY. 

After all, the verses do not get spoken, for Bishop Fell 
—the hero of the famous lines 

I do not like you, Dr. Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell, &c.— 

dies, and Act, or Commemoration, as it is now called, is put 
off. In the autumn the scholar gets into trouble. His 
tutor writes that he comes not to afternoon lecture, and 
will give no reasons. Still worse, he “lay out of the 
College on Wednesday night last.” In fact, it is clear that 
the authorities were reluctantly going to send him down, 
when the small-pox breaks out again, the whole college is 
dismissed, and Mr. Verney’s particular matter blows over- 
He goes up again with his father’s advice to avoid ‘“‘ Damed 
Company,” gets his accounts into disorder, strains his arm 
wrestling, buys ‘‘a Cravat Ribbon of any modest colour,” 
wants to learn ‘“‘ Chymistry” (which his father confuses 
with alchemy), does learn to fence and exercise the pike 
and musket, and forgets to send home the desired news 
of Magdalen College, then, in the days of James the 
Second’s persecution, the cynosure of every political eye: 
The happy, careless life, so little different in essentials 
from the undergraduate life of our own day, comes to a 
sad and sudden end. The elder Edmund dies suddenly in 
his sleep. His estate is in disorder, and the tale of his 
debts draws words of unusual bitterness from the austere 
and mortified Sir Ralph : 

I finde y* Brother died very much in debt [Sir Ralph 
writes again to John], but as yet I cannot say how much, 
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therefore in my opinion it will be the best way to bury 
him privately in the night-time, without Escutcheons, or 
inviting of Neighbours to attend with their Coaches, which 
is very troublesome & signifies nothing. 

The younger Edmund comes home to take up the burden 
of his inheritance, but in less than two years he, too, is 
dead of a fever caught in town. And so old Sir Ralph has 
outlived two generations of those who should have been 
his heirs when the day comes for him who so long has 
been the mainstay and prop of his family and his country 
to receive his own quietus. He has left orders for a very 
private burial, but they hang with black “the entry from 
the Hall door to the Spicery door, and the best Court 
Porch, likewise the Brick Parlour from top to bottom,” 
and “the rooms looked very handsomly, though the 
Heavens wept with all his relations at his funeral.” 

So ends one of the books fullest of humanity and 
entertainment with which we are acquainted. We trust 
that the good old Verney habit of keeping private 
letters did not end with the seventeenth century, and 
that Lady Verney will some day trace for us the fortunes 
of this typical English family through yet another age. 





When America was Young. 


Home Life in Colonial Days. By Alice Morse Earle. 

(Macmillan. ) 

Tus is one of the most refreshing books that we have 
read for many a day. Mrs. Earle could not have foreseen 
how timely and gracious its appearance at this moment 
would become. Just when the Old country and the New 
are being drawn together by blood and circumstance she 
gives us a wonderful reconstruction of the home life of 
those first English colonists who were the first Americans. 
It was the home life of England in part transplanted and 
in part remodelled, inspired by hope yet consumed with 
regret. You cannot read this book without a thrill. 
England had the power to deny bread and liberty to her 
children, but she could not sequestrate their English 
instincts and wholesomeness of heart. Like good seed 
carried on the wind, the exiles no sooner touched earth 
than they took root. And this is the intimate story of 
their rooting and upgrowth. We behold them hewing 
their wood and drawing their water, fashioning their 
drinking cups and spinning their wool, forging their tools 
and appliances, building their boats and trolleys, and 
re-making England with tears and laughter. 

They re-made it so fast that the day of small beginnings 
seems infinitely remote. Hence these pages breed astonish- 
ment by their wealth of minutis. Mrs. Earle has photo- 
graphed and described the very pots and pans, the lamps 
and jack-knives, the table-ware and fowling-pieces of 
the pioneers. She takes us to their firesides and gives 
us their cider to drink; shows us the needlework of their 
girls, and empties the drawers and wardrobes of the 
mothers. In all we feel the pathos of that enforced new 
start in life. We see a civilised people set down to begin 
life without many tools, without shops, or imports, or 
roads, or bricks, or stores of metal, or protecting soldiers. 
Everything had to be made, and to be made under diffi- 
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culties. How significant is the fact that when a colonist 
left his wooden house he burned it down in order that 
he might recover the nails from its ashes. 

Yet there was nothing mean or niggling about these 
new-made homes. The best that was possible was found 
in them, and every arrangement revealed a homely science. 
The kitchen fireside of a settler was of triumphant size, a 
challenge to the climate, and a citadel of warmth to which 
the family retired when the day’s toil no longer kept blood 
in quick circulation. We read of fire-places so huge that 
the fore-logs and back-logs for the fire were dragged into 
the kitchen by a horse, or run into it on a hand-sled. 
‘‘ Often there were seats within the chimney on either side. 
At night children could sit on these seats and there watch 
the sparks fly upward and join the stars which could 
plainly be seen up the great chimney-throat.” Above the 
fire, resting on ledges on either side of the lower chimney, 
ran the back-bar, or lug-pole, from which the great iron 
and brass pots hung pendant over the fire on ‘‘ pot-hooks” 
and “ pot-brakes” and “ gallows-crooks.” The lug-pole 
was of green wood, and would stand the heat for a long 
time, until at last it collapsed, causing maybe the ruin of 
a dinner, and sometimes a death. Iron back-bars came in 
due season. No wonder that toasting-forks and waffle- 
irons had “long adjustable handles which helped to make 
endurable the blazing heat of the great logs.” For the 
same reason there hung on a nail a pair of pipe-tongs 
wherewith the New Englander lifted an outlying coal to 
light his pipe. The pots were tremendous—the great iron 
one, in which all the vegetables were boiled, sometimes 
weighing forty pounds. ‘‘ Over the fire-place and across 
the top of the room were long poles on which hung strings 
of peppers, dried apples, and rings of dried pumpkin. And the 
favourite resting-place of the old queen’s-arm, or fowling- 
piece, was on hooks overthe kitchen fire-place. . . . Chafing- 
dishes and skimmers of brass and copper were also cheerful 
dises to refiect the kitchen firelight.” 

Imagination does not stoop to trace the kitchen splendours 
of those days. Rather she rises, on envious wings, to 
inspect the utensils of the housewives of New England. 
Behold these skillets, and rabbit-broilers, and braziers, and 
grid-irons, all fitted with legs so that they might stand 
at a safe height in the red hot humus of coals and glow- 
ing wood on the fire-place. Even a toasting-fork was 
not always held in the hand, but approached the fire on 
spindling legs of itsown. Behold these and irons of goose- 
neck pattern, and this shining Dutch oven, and this curious 
bake-kettle. The last is a shut-up urn to be buried in the 
heart of the fire. ‘‘Such perfect rolls, such biscuit, such 
shortcake as issued from the heaped-up bake-kettle can 
never be equalled by other methods .of cooking.” We 
believe this from our soul. Although these great fire- 
places soon shrank in size, many are still left, and we owe 
pictures of their delights to such modern poets as Lowell 
and Whittier. Whittier’s “‘Snow-bound” is the final 
chronicle and eulogy of the old colonial kitchen and all 
that it meant. Its poetic fire was snatched from an 
oak log. 

We piled with care our nightly stack 
Of wood against the chimney-back— 
The oaken log, green, huge, and thick, 
And on its top the stout back-stick ; 
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The knotty fore-stick laid apart, 

And filled between with curious art 

The ragged brush ; then hovering near 

We watched the first red blaze appear, 

Heard the sharp crackle, caught the gleam 

On whitewashed wall and sagging beam, 

Until the old, rude-furnished room 

Burst, flower-like, into rosy bloom. : 

It were a filial disrespect to think that because the 
colonists ate from wooden trenchers, and poured new milk 
into leathern jacks, and dispensed with forks and saucers, 
they were therefore rude in their table manners. Mrs. 
Earle shows that they taught their children a discreet 
behaviour, as not to sit down to table until grace was said, 
not to ask for anything on the table, not to bite into a 
whole slice of bread, and not to throw bones on the floor. 
‘*Hold not thy knife upright,” ran one code, “ but 
sloping ; lay it down at right-hand of the plate, with end 
of blade on the plate. . . . Look not earnestly at any 
other person that is eating.” Even adults were instructed 
in the diction and forms of serving and carving food. 
Mrs. Earle quotes these upbraiding words from an old 
author : 

How all must regret to hear some Persons, even of 
quality, say ‘“‘ Pray cut up that Chicken or Hen,” or 
‘‘Halve that Plover,” not considering how indiscreetly 
they talk, when the proper terms are “ break that Goose,” 
“thrust that Chicken,” “‘ spoil that Hen,” “pierce that 
Plover.” If they are so much out in common Things, 
how much more would they be with Herons, Cranes, and 
Peacocks ? 

The preparing and serving of meals make four-fifiis of 
the work of a home in an old country. In the American 
colonies there were twenty primitive occupations. Making 
candles was one of them. The first colonists used the 
pine knots of pitch-pine, ‘‘ candle-wood ” as it was called. 
These pine torches gave no bad light, and we are told 
that the Rev. Mr. Newman, of Rehoboth, compiled his 
great Concordance of the Bible with no better illuminant. 
Soon tallow candles were made by the careful housewife: 
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it was an autumn task in every well-regulated home. 
The wicks were of closely spun hemp or tow or cotton, 
and the molten tallow bubbled in huge kettles slung from 
the lug-pole. As our illustration shows, the wicks were 
hung perpendicularly from short rods, and were alter- 
nately dipped and allowed to dry until they became 
clothed in tallow to the required thickness. Tin and 
pewter moulds were also used. 

There was a whole series of “ home-spun industries.” 
Flax was grown, dried, ripple-combed, cleaned, broken 
on the flax-brake, swingled with a swingling-block 
and knife, spun into thread, skeined, and bleached in 
buttermilk. The spinning industry was of vital import- 
ance, and was fostered with great care. Prizes were given 
for quantity and quality. ‘At the fourth anniversary, in 
1749, of the Boston Society for Promoting Industry and 
Frugality, three hundred ‘young spinsters’ spun on 
their wheels on Boston Common. -And a pretty sight it 
must have been: the fair young girls in the quaint and 
pretty dress of the times, shown to us in Hogarth’s prints, 
spinning on the green grass under the great trees.”” Wool- 
spinning was just as active. The colonists scorned to 
import woollen cloth, and denied themselves mutton that 
they might have wool. They soon had wool in such 
quantities, and prepared it so well, that the mother country 
took alarm, and forbade the importation of colonial 
worsteds, kerseys, serges, and what not. Colonial woollen 
cloth was dyed in many colours: dyed to glorious reds with 
cochineal and logwood, dyed brown with the bark of 
hickory, dyed green in the juice of golden-rod mixed with 
indigo, dyed orange with the bark of sassafras, dyed black 
with field sorrel, dyed crimson in the juice of the poke- 
berry, dyed yellow with the petals of Jerusalem artichoke. 
What processes! What household arts! What cheer- 
ful days of toil and reward! Woven linen was ex- 
changed at the village store for sugar, spices, and tea, or 
sold for forty-two cents a yard. Blankets, bed-coverlets, 
grain-bags, and all-wool coats were woven everywhere. 
To this day there survives in Narragansett one of the last 
of this race of weavers. Mrs. Earle has told the story of 
Weaver Rose and his family in her book, Old Narragansett. 
Rose’s pattern book is more than a hundred years old, 
and he lets slip the technical words of Elizabethan 
craftsmen. 

We resign the attempt to indicate the multifariousness 
of home life in the American colonies a hundred years 
ago. Mrs. Earle’s industry has been equal to the task, 
and in one chapter alone—that on “ Girls’ Occupations ”— 
she makes us wonder how the day could be long enough 
for the day’s employments. A well-taught girl could raise 
small stock, do dairy work, go marketing, sew, knit, 
pickle and preserve, make a broom of guinea wheat, pleat 
and iron, pick live geese without wincing, scour pewter, 
boil fat into soap, plait straw into hats, work on a netted 
purse or Job’s Trouble quilt, and still find time to read 
Doddridge’s sermons and confer with her sweetheart. 
And she did but bear her girlish part in the Arcadian 
economy. We cannot distil any more essences from these 
charming pages. Fitly enough, Mrs. Earle ends with 
a chapter on ‘Old-time Flower Gardens,” so that her 
fragrant book is dissolved in fragrance. 
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An Adventuress on the Throne. 


Marysiencka. By K. Waliszewski. Translated by Lady 
Mary Loyd. (Heinemann.) 


Lapy Mary Loyp, already favourably known as the 
translator of the fascinating previously unpublished letters 
of the great Napoleon, has now given us an excellent 
rendering of a very clever book by a Gallicised Pole. 
M. Waliszewski claims that his work is an experiment 
in historical style. Such it doubtless is to the French 
public. But (whether M. Waliszewski be aware of it, or 
whether it be a curious coincidence) to the English public 
it has a derivation. It is a polite, a smoothed, a French 
adaptation of Carlyle’s historical methods; or of some of 
Carlyle’s methods. The introduction of dramatic con- 
versations, based on actual letters or documents, is its 
main innovation. And this is a distinctive feature of 
Carlyle’s Frederick the Great. The result is very bright 
and lively, if it lack the depth, the richness, the genius 
of Carlyle. A work of undeniable talent, French to the 
finger-tips—in spite of the English parallel. 

A Gallicised Pole, he has written the history of a Pole- 
bred Frenchwoman, who became queef of her adopted 
country. Marysiencka was the Polish pet-name super- 





¢  MARYSIENCKA. 

induced upon her French name, Marie; and it is signifi- 
cant of the hybrid destiny of this singular adventuress. 
She was born into a picturesque period and a picturesque 
milieu ; and her story makes picturesque reading. It was 
the late seventeenth century, the age of Charles II. and 
Mazarin and the young Louis XIV. She was the com- 
patriot and contemporary of the Three Musketeers, and 
the Court which surrounded her first childhood was that 
depicted in Zwenty Years After. To understand her 
character you must read Dumas. Not a Miladi, but, 
rather, a pretty Mme. de Chevreuse: her yearned-for 
paradise was the frivolous intrigues of Saint Germanis ; her 
regretted destiny, to assist in making the history of Poland. 
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To complete the incongruous caprice of Fate, she became 
the wife of a mediseval warrior-hero born out of due time, 
who might have ridden horse to horse with Coour-de-Lion 
at Acre, and shaken the beard of Sultan Saladin: she 
became the wife of Sobieski. An intrigante from the 
Court of Charles II. married to Hunniades or Scanderbeg 
would not be a more “amazing marriage.” 


She had astounding luck, which it can hardly be said 


she deserved, and with which she was never contented. 
Marie de la Grange d’Arquien (to give her full titular 
honour) was a daughter of a shady captain in Monsieur’s 
Guard, who came of ancient but not very exalted family. 
She went to Poland as a child, in the suite of Marie de 
Gonzagne, when that restless schemer set out to marry the 
then King of Poland. Marie de Gonzagne took with her 
a bevy of French beauties who wanted Polish husbands— 
and got them. The little Marie d’Arquien, it was hoped, 
under the patronage of the new French Queen of Poland, 
might grow up to obtain a like desirable result—for 
Polish nobles were rich, and had a pretty taste for pretty 
faces. To her Poland was generous indeed: it gave her 
two husbands and a crown. Little could Marie de 
Gonzagne have guessed that the small d’Arquien was one 
day to sit on her own throne! The child had an evil 
training in an evil Court. The Court of Poland seems to 
have rivalled the French Court in corruption, if not in wit 
and polish. Marie de Gonzagne’s second husband, John 
Casimir (the first soon died), was a monument of in- 
stability. He had been prince, monk, and cardinal; and 
had then unfrocked himself, and laid by the robes of 
cardinal for the robes of king, marrying his brother’s 
widow. Marie de Gonzagne herself belonged to the 
school of Mme. de Chevreuse, Mme. de Longueville, and 
the dames galantes who intrigued with love and politics 
through the squables of the Fronde. Under her patronage, 
Mile. d’Arquien grew up what might have been expected 
—-selfish, luxurious, dissolute, with an incurable taste for 
backstairs plotting and scheming. Ardent and im- 
petuous, her face was her fortune, and she played it for 
all it was worth. Everyone made love to her, Sobieski 
among the rest. But he was a parvenu, and she wanted 
riches and power; so under the prudent guidance of the 
Queen she married riches and power in the person of an 
old Polish noble. He turned out a drunken sluggard ; 
Sobieski was a near neighbour, and presently she was 
heart and soul in an intrigue with him. 

What followed is a cynical specimen of the manners of 
the Court. The Queen was as disappointed in the 
marriage as Marysiencka (the Polish name is convenient) 
herself was. She wanted a leader for the Court party, 
and had hoped to secure it by the match; but an inert 
toper was useless. Lubomirski, leader of the National 
party, a kind of shuffling Warwick, was threatening her 
with arms over her scheme for French succession to the 
Crown. She fixed on Sobieski as her only hopeful 
champion. Through Marysiencka she could influence 
Marysiencka’s lover; therefore, as she had blessed the 
marriage, she blessed the intrigue, and took it under her 
royal wing. Charming morals! The husband, like a 


good fellow, at this precisely proper moment gracefully 
died, and left his shoes for Sobieski. 


Sobieski, however, 
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seemed in two minds about stepping into them. His 
hesitation disconcerted the royal plans, which required 
that he should at once be made sure of; and the royal 
action was prompt. Marysiencka laid a disgraceful trap 
for him, which had been concocted by the Queen’s own 
royal mind, in collusion with the French ambassador—a 
Bishop! Nor did Her Majesty disdain her personal 
assistance in the vile affair; thanks to which Sobieski was 
successfully duped into a private marriage—after a decent 
interval made into a public one. Delightful delicacy ! 

Having got her Sobieski, she tired of him, betrayed him, 
and whisked off to Paris, where it is not probable she was 
more faithful to his memory than she had been to his 
person. Hecomplained, indeed, that she had lived almost 
wholly apart from him since their marriage. Poor man! 
Such was the tradition of the French Court. But John 
Sobieski, at any rate, was in earnest, and waged passionate 
epistolary war of entreaties and upbraidings against her. 
We do not share the author’s taste for Sobieski’s love- 
letters. They are curious and characteristic, but they like 
us not. Perfervid, sincere, grossly amatory, a singular 
mixture of high-flown expression with physical coarseness 
in feeling, they are the love-letters of an amative Tommy 
Atkins who has read Mlle. de Scudery—if you can conceive 
such a fabulous monster. But the crises of Sobieski’s 
love-agony were exceedingly hard on the Turk. Instead 
of beating out his brains, he rushed to the field and 
knocked out the brains of the infidels; so that a cruel 
repulse by his wife was followed by a great victory over 
the Ottoman. 

In this way Marysiencka may have been Sobieski’s 
‘‘ gad-fly,” in the Socratic phrase. But how else she helped 
him is not over-evident ; how she thwarted him, too evident. 
The death of the Queen, followed by the abdication of 
John Casimir, left his way open to the throne; but her 
mind was fixed on French intrigue and French gold, she 
never saw the possibility to which a cleverer woman would 
have urged him. It was not French aid, to which she 
continually directed his attention, but his own sword that 
ultimately raised him to a dignity she was too short-sighted 
to foresee. The close of Michael’s brief reign coincided 
with a brilliant victory over the Turks, which turned all 
thoughts on Sobieski as the national saviour; and his 
election was practically unopposed. The little d’Arquien 
intriguer was Queen of Poland. In that capacity she 
proved herself a superb marplot. If her husband had 
any large project of policy on hand, she cut across it with 
some petty intrigue for a petty personal end, and sent it to 
the ground. It was in no little degree owing to her that 
the sole great action of her husband’s disappointing reign 
was the immortal relief of Vienna, which put an end to the 
expansion of Turkey, and set the name of John Sobieski 
among the heroes of Christendom. She ceased her infi- 
delities, it is true, and became a much more tolerable wife. 
But she was growing old, and the time for infidelities was 
passed. After his death, she finished her career by dividing 
the family interest, and so preventing all chance of the 
crown remaining in Sobieski’s family. Having thus ruined 
her sons and herself, she retired to Rome. Even there she 
finally contrived to quarrel with the Government; and at 
last ended her days, poor and overlooked, in her native 
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France. For a more favourable view of her than ours, 
read M. Waliszewski’s charming book, which says all that 
can be said, and without partiality. She was the victim of 
a bad Court, an unscrupulous patroness, and her own 
beauty, no doubt; but, like Louis XIV., we cannot like 


her. 


‘*O Sovran Blanc!” 


The Annals of Mont Blanc. By Charles Edward Mathews, 
sometime President of the Alpine Club. With a 
Chapter on the Geology of the Mountain by Prof. 
T. G. Bonney. (Fisher Unwin. 21s. net.) 


Tue unique charm of Mont Blanc lies in its surpassing 
grandeur and its wealth of associations. The mountaineer 
with a passion for adventure may no longer think it worthy 
of his steel, but he must continue to reverence it for its 
beauty, and as the cradle of the art he loves. The 





THE SITE OF THE LAKE AFTER THE CATASTROPHE OF S8T. ‘GERVAIS. 


‘‘ Annals” before us are little more than the story, gathered 
with infinite labour from a hundred obscure sources, of the 
first attempts to reach the summit. The name “ Mont 
Blanc” appears for the first time in literature in 1744. 
Up to that time there is no record that the idea of 
climbing the mountain had ever been conceived; but, 
in 1760, a naturalist of Geneva, Horace Bénédict de 
Saussure, offered—in the interests of science—a tempting 
reward to the man who should find his way to the 
top, and, in 1786, Jacques Balmat, a Chamonix peasant, 
achieved the feat, and claimed the reward, and the 
following year fulfilled for M. de Saussure the dream 
of his life by leading him also to the summit. These 
two men are now commemorated in Chamonix by the 
well-known bronze, but it has always been a question 
whether at least a third of the honour is not due to a 
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certain Dr. Paccard, who is believed by some to have 
played no less important a part than Balmat in the first 
ascent. The evidence is conflicting; but Mr. Mathews 
unhesitatingly pronounces for Paccard, and demands his 
rehabilitation. The first woman to reach the summit was 
the peasant Maria Paradis, in 1809; the next, in 1838, 
was Mile. Henriette d’Angeville, who, it has been some- 
what unfairly affirmed, “planted the flag of feminine 
alpinism.” To modern women climbers Mr. Mathews 
refers without particularising. Can the Alpine Club be 
in danger? 

The story of the early attempts on the mountain— 
successful and unsuccessful—and of the comparatively 
rare ascents during the next seventy years, is a story of 
extraordinary fascination; even though “everybody climbs 
Mont Blanc now,” there is no longer any need for the 
making of wills at the start, or the holding of thanks- 
giving services on the return. 

The change began in 1851, when the celebrated Albert 
Smith—whose initials Doug- 
las Jerrold once said only 
expressed two-thirds of the 
truth—having managed to 
struggle to the top more dead 
than alive, came home and 
introduced Mont Blanc to the 
great British Public at the 
Egyptian Hall. The national 
imagination was touched, a 
fashion was set, and since 
then the mountain has been 
visited and climbed by an 
increasing number of people, 
not only from England, but 
from every part of the 
world. We believe that Mr. 
Mathews’s book, in striking 
contrast as it is with Smith’s 
panorama, will contribute 
towards a somewhat similar 
result, and, in addition to 
strengthening love already 
established, will prepare 
much new ground. Nor can 
there be any regret that this 
should be so. The chief use of mountains is to educate us— 
“to startle the lethargy of the human soul with the deep and 
pure agitation of astonishment’—and the more people 
that can be brought under their influence, whether by 
diligence or excursion train, in bivouac or hotel, the better 
for us all. Mr. Mathews and the older mountaineers 
bemoan the changed conditions; but they forget that 
emotion is largely coloured by association, and that a 
sunset from the comfortable bench of the Mulets, the 
untired start by moonlight across the waste of snows, the 
first gleam of gold on the Déme, the welcome hospitality 
of the Valkot, the excitement of the ridge of the great 
Bosse in a wind biting shrewdly, the sublimity of. the 
summit, can only leave in the mind of a man who has 
never known anything better unspeakable and inefface- 
able memories. 
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Of course no concealment is made of the fact that Mont 
Blanc has claimed its victims. Guides and travellers, 
forty-seven men in all, have perished on it since the first 
accident in 1820—nearly all, if we may accept Mr. 
Mathews’s authority, from the neglect of proper precautions. 
The generalisation is probably as sound in the mountains 
as elsewhere, and yet it will never satisfy the fearful. An 


avalanche that kills one man may be as much “an act of 


God”—as our fathers loved to call it—as the appalling 
disaster to which the illustration we reproduce refers, and 
which, according to Mr. Mathews himself, ‘‘ could neither 
have been predicted nor averted.” 

“‘ Owing to the stoppage of the sub-glacial drainage, in 
some manner never precisely ascertained,” we read, “a 
lake was formed under the Téte Rousse glacier, in which 
an enormous body of water was pent up at a spot ten 
thousand feet above the sea level. Between one and two 
o’clock on the night of the twelfth of July, 1892, the ice 
that held up the lake gave way. The water swept in a 
torrent of tremendous force over the Désert de Pierre 
Ronde, gathering up thousands of tons of rock and stones 
in its course. It passed with a terrible roar under the 
hamlet of Bionnassay, which it did not injure, destroyed 
half the village of Bisnay, on the high road between 
Contamines and St. Gervais, and, tearing up trees by the 
roots as it went along, joined the main river of the Bon 
Nant ; following its bed and destroying on its way the old 
Pont du Diable, it hurled its seething flood of water, 
timber, stones, and mud upon the solid buildings of the 
establishment [the Baths of St. Gervais], and crushed them 
into fragments; then crossing the Chamonix-road, it 
spread itself out in the form of a hideous fan over the 
valley of the Arve, destroying part of the village of Le 
Faget on itsway. Such was the catastrophe of St. Gervais, 
which claimed more than a hundred and fifty victims.” 

Though it can hardly be hoped that human foresight 
will ever be able entirely to avert such catastrophes as 
this, the climber, it is urged, may safeguard himself by 
ordinary precautions. But in spite of all Mr. Mathews’s 
eloquent pleading, these precautions will not always be 
taken, and men, even the most experienced, will continue 
to be killed—and in a better cause, it seems to us, than 
most of those who fall in battle. 

The book is pleasantly written, paper and type leave 
nothing to be desired ; the six electrotype reproductions of 
photographs by Signor Vittorio Sella are, with one exception, 
entirely worthy of the beautiful and majestic mountain 
they represent; the numerous other illustrations have 
historic, if not artistic interest ; the map is good and clear ; 
the science is adequate ; and the appendices, especially the 
Bibliography and the Facsimile of Martel’s Pamphlet, 
form a valuable addition to the volume. 


Celtic Drama. 


The Heather Field and Maeve. By Edward Martyn. 
an Introduction by George Moore. (Duckworth ) 


With 


Tue weakness of Mr. George Moore, as a literary critic, 
lies in his failure to realise the importance for an artist 
of independence. Hence his extravagant laudation of 
Mr. W. B. Yeats’s clever pastiche of Celtic dream in ‘‘ The 
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Secret Rose’’; and hence he tells us now, almost in a 
breath, that Mr. Edward Martyn’s “ Heather Field” will 
“hold its own by the side of ‘The Wild Duck,’ or 
‘Macbeth,’ or ‘ Hamlet,’”’; and that it is ‘‘ the first play 
written in English inspired by the examples of Ibsen.” 
The second statement contains a truth. Mr. Martyn is at 
present of all things derivative: an echo, not an indi- 
vidual voice. He gives you the persistent symbolism of 
Maeterlinck, the eerie glamour and mystic whisperings of 
Mr. W. B. Yeats, the sordid settings—though, indeed, a 
touch of sordidness belongs to a certain side of the Irish 
temperament—of Ibsen himself. Therefore we discount 
Mr. Moore’s praise, for which, indeed, we have a notion 
that Mr. Martyn himself must blush. 

It is somewhat hard upon him to come into the 
world thus prefaced, for his work is by no means 
without merit. Both in ‘The Heather Field” and 
in ‘* Maeve” the central theme — it is the same in 
both plays, the incompatibility of the idealist of dreams 
with real life—is well grasped and presented. In ‘The 
Heather Field” the idealist, Carden Tyrrell, has married 
a wife who sets to work to civilise him. He carries his 
idealism into the reclamation of a heather field on his 
estate; and this field, which ultimately breaks out into 
its native wildness and ruins him, becomes a symbol of 
his own untameable temperament. The poetry of the 
man is well brought out, and there is a good dramatic 
scene where his wife brings in the mad doctors to spy for 
signs of insanity in his imaginative talk. But Grace 
Tyrrell herself is surely theatrical in the bad sense. 
“ Although all right and good sense are on the wife’s 
side,” says Mr. Moore, “the sympathy is always with 
Carden.”’ Naturally, for the dice are loaded by making 
the wife an unnatural and vindictive shrew. Another 
weakness in the play is the number of slightly-sketched 
minor characters. This appears to be a concession less to 
the spirit of drama than to the convenances of a modern 
representation. But a tragedy, if it is to be truly tragic, 
must pass as nearly as possible in solitude. Numbers 
stifle it. 

In ‘‘ Maeve” the idealist heroine is to be married to an 
Englishman rich énough to restore the faded glories of 
the house of the O’Heynes, Prince of Burren. Up to the 
day of her wedding she dreams over the fairy lore of 
Erin, and in the white moonlight Queen Maeve—Queen 
Mab, we suppose—bears her off to the fairy cairn. There 
is some pretty writing. 

MA. (wistfully): ‘* He is the only one I have ever loved. 
Let me stay. I hear him coming.” 

Fin. (frightened): ‘‘ You hear him —— ?”’ 

MA. (pointing towards the abbey): *‘ Yes, there—far away 
—coming on the wings of the March wind. Don’t you 
hear ?” 

Fin. : ‘‘I hear the bitter wind, Maeve, through our old 
ash-trees.”” 

MA. (smiling in reverie): ‘‘ The fairy March wind which 
races at twilight over our fields, turning them to that 
strange pale beauty, like the beauty of a fairy’s face—oh, 
it is fit that my beloved should ride on such a steed.” 

Fin.: ‘‘ Dearest, you must go to rest. He will never 
come. He is dead.” 

Ma. : ** He is not dead. He will come. I know he will. 
But the way is loug. A long—long way.” 
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Fry.: ‘‘A long way, indeed, without beginning and 
without end.” 
Ma.: ‘It began from the land of everlasting youth.” 
Frv.: ‘You have often told me of that land—Tirnan- 
ogue, is it not ?” 
Ma.: “The Celtic dream-land of ideal beauty. There 
he lives in never-fading freshness of youth. (With a 
stead fast visionary look.) I am haunted by a boyish face, 
close-hooded, with short gold hair; and every movement 
of his slender, faultless body goes straight to my heart 
like a fairy melody. Oh, he has a long way to journey, 
for that land of beauty was never so far away as it is 
to-night !” 
But the play would never “act.” It has the worst of 
faults, an aurora borealis and a ghostly procession emerging 
to the sound of harps like vapour from the cairn. Even 
Celtic glamour will not survive a lime-light aurora borealis, 
and the kind of vaporous ghost that they make with 
gauze. 


Celt, Saxon, and Norman. 


The Foundations of England. By Sir James H. Ramsay 
of Banff, Bart., M.A. 2 vols. (Sonnenschein. 24s.) 


Srx years ago Sir James Ramsay gave, in his Lancaster 
and York, an instalment, first in time, last in design, of 
an intended summary of the first fifteen hundred years 
of English history. Those volumes covered a period of pre- 
cisely eighty-five years, and the prospect of the whole work, 
written upon such a scale, became sufficiently alarming. 
It is not to be so. Sir James Ramsay has turned from 
the end to the beginning of his task, and in another two 
volumes has polished off twelve of his fifteen centuries. 
The first of these deals with the origins, from the earliest 
glimmer of these islands in history down to the death of 
Edward the Confessor; the second takes up the tale of 
the Conquest, and pushes on through the four following 
reigns. Some two hundred and fifty years remain, and 
one may reasonably calculate that another four volumes 
at most will see the end of them. Even so, it will make 
a goodly work-—the work of a lifetime; for before a line 
was published, the book had been on the stocks a full 
score of years. Obviously, we cannot, in the space at our 
command, attempt any detailed estimate or criticism of 
such a book; all that can be done is to indicate in'the 
briefest fashion its chief qualities and its place among 
histories. That place will be, we think, rather that of a 
book of reference than anything else. Sir James Ramsay 
is a thoroughly learned and a thoroughly industrious 
man. He has worked over, with immense care, the masses 
of material, the innumerable special studies, bearing upon 
his subject. His analysis and summary of them is both 
careful and just. His book might serve for many years 
as a thread to hold together the results of later research. 
But that it will ever be, even in the better sense, popular, 
or that, when once it has ceased to be an adequate digest 
of the existing state of historical knowledge, it will endure, 
we do not believe. For it has not the saving grace of 
literary quality. Erudite as he is, Sir James Ramsay 
cannot write a bit. His composition and his phrasing 
are alike tedious, flat, and uninspired. Of the structural 
distinction between sentence and paragraph he has no 
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conception. Life, colour, movement, picturesqueness, 
humour, enthusiasm, are not his. His volumes are most 
useful on the shelf, but they cannot be read. We defy 
anyone — except a reviewer —to read them straight 
through. Macaulay might have done it, for Macaulay 
read Guicciardini and Nares, or implies that he did ; but, 
unfortunately, Macaulay is dead. It is fair to try Sir 
James Ramsay upon some of the occasions where the 
purple patch would be only reasonable. If you do it, 
you will find that Hastings fails, the White Ship fails, 
the death of Rufus fails, and that this is the characterisa- 
tion of the Conqueror : 


William the Great, as men of his time called him, was 
a man of wonderful parts, and accomplished many things ; 
but he does not present a many-sided character for study. 
We have in him a most masterful man of blood and iron; 
of great intelligence, energy, and good sense; one who 
could be mean, but not petty; perfectly selfish, un- 
shrinking in purpose, determined to win at all hazards, 
and absolutely reckless as to the means he might employ 
or the misery he might inflict in the pursuit of his ends. 
He was a man more hated than loved, probably even more 
feared than hated. In the words of the Peterborough 
writer, ‘‘ he was over all measure stark (i.¢., stern) to the 
men who withstood his will. ... He recked naught of 
their hate ; they must all foliow his will if they would live 
or keep lands or goods.” But William was not wantonly 
cruel or capricious. Whatever he did he did with a 
purpose and did it thoroughly. This was perhaps his 
best point as a ruler. Men knew what to expect, and the 
thoroughness of his measures in the end worked for 
humanity. His politic self-restraint was not less remark- 
able than his promptitude. As he knew when to strike, 
so also he knew when to stop. Essentially vindictive, he 
could always swallow his wrath if he found that the 
gratification of his passion would cost him too dear. 


Pedestrian, is it not? In his earlier preface Sir James 
Ramsay mildly lays claim to the title of a “drum and 
trumpet” historian. The suggestion raises a smile. His 
battles do not certainly move us, as the ballad of Chevy- 
Chase moved Sidney, with the sound of a trumpet. 








HE found his work, but far behind 

Lay something that he could not find— 

Deep springs of passion that can make 

A life sublime for others’ sake, 

And lend to work the living glow 

That saints and bards and heroes know. 

The power lay there—unfolded power— 
. A bud that never bloomed a flower ; 

For half beliefs and jaded moods 

Of worldlings, critics, cynics, prudes, 

Lay round his path, and dimmed and chilled 

Illusions past. High hopes were killed ; 

But Duty lived. He sought not far 

The ‘‘ might be ” in the things that are ; 

His ear caught no celestial strain ; 

He dreamt of no millennial reign. 

Brave, true, unhoping, calm, austere, 

He laboured in a narrow sphere, 

And found in work his spirit needs— 

The last, if not the best of creeds. 


From Mr. W. E. Lecky’s ‘* Poems,” 
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Notes on New Books. 


War. 


In these days war books can scarcely keep pace with the 
wars which inspire them. Chitral and Omdurman are still in 
our minds, and now come two works on Cuba. The War in 
Cuba (Smith & Elder) is by Mr. John Black Atkins, who went 
out to New York, Tampa, and Cuba as correspondent of 
the Manchester Guardian, his duty being to supplement news 
rather than to convey it at first hand. A light volume in a red 
cover, printed in large type, and throughout interesting, Mr. 
Atkins’s book should be read if only as a commentary on 
Mr. Kipling’s hortatory verses, ‘‘Take up the White Man’s 
Burden.” For Mr. Atkins goes to the root of things, and gives 
us the spirit as well as the facts of the struggle. His book is 
full of human touches and by-way facts, conversations, anec- 
dotes, and well-founded comment. Here is a story. While 
many of the U.S. transports were more or less under the fire 
of the Punta Garda batteries, and while everyone on board the 
Santiago had still a whole skin and a fiery heart, a poor private 
lay on a stretcher, prosaically dying of bronchitis : 

’ Nothing could be done except to place him between the 
two doors, where the hot draught blew on him. The 
sound of the firing appeared to break in on his mind and 
harass him deeply. While we were being fired at, men ran 
excitedly from one side of the ship to the other to see 
where the shells struck, and twice, at least, someone (quite 
inadvertently) ran his foot against the stretcher, which 
stood rather in the way, and the sick man gulped. The 
accident was just an incident of warfare; everyone desired 
to be kind to this man, but all the circumstances en- 
couraged carelessness. So he went on to his death ina 
black eddy, as it were, of the great stream of war, while 
excitement and laughter were about him. 


Mr. Atkins’s narrative is graphic and enthralling; quite a 
docuwent. 


Mr. Richard Harding Davis is a novelist with an eye for 
effects. He writes easily, if with no great distinction. He is 
active, and he takes the hail of bullets and the fall of shells as 
part of a war correspondent’s day’s work. In The Cuban and 
Porto Rican Campaign (Heinemann) he has run together the 
story of all he saw as correspondent of a New York journal 
during the late campaign. The result is a book for the 
general reader rather than for the military student. It is an 
enthusiastic appreciation of the American soldier, his bravery 
and his bounce, and a very plain-spoken depreciation of 
General Shafter. We do not envy the General’s feelings on 
reading such a passage as this, although, no doubt, by this 
time the columns of the Press have hardened him to criticism : 

On the day after the battle of San Juan, he said hope- 
lessly to a foreign attaché: ‘‘I am prostrate in body and 
mind.” He could confess this to a stranger, and yet, so great 
was the obstinacy, so great the vanity and self-confidence 
of the man, that, although he held the lives and health of 
13,000 soldiers in his care, he did not ask to be relieved of 
his command. . . His self-complacency was so great 
that, in spite of blunder after blunder, folly upon folly, 
and mistake upon mistake, he still believed himself 
infallible, still bullied his inferior officers, and still cursed 
from his cot. 

In spite of gross mismanagement, unnecessary hardships, and 
suffering that might have been avoided, the rank and file 
behaved admirably ; but in his endeavour to glorify the ‘‘ boys” 
of his native land, we are inclined to smile when Mr. Davis 
wishes us to be most serious. For example: A youth, being 
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badly wounded, was given over to the surgeons. The operation 
being over, he opened his eyes and regarded the surgeons scorn- 
fully. ‘* Then he shook his head from side to side on the pillow 
and smiled up at them. ‘Ah, you’se can’t kill me,’ he whis- 
pered. ‘I’m a New Yorker, by God! You’se can’t kill me.’ ” 
“That,” remarks Mr. Davis, stopping, no doubt, to wave his 
pen in the air, ‘‘ is the spirit of the men who sunk the Spanish 
fleet at Manila and at Santiago, and of the crew of the warship 
that is named after the city of New York.”. Apart from this 
example, and a few others scattered through the pages, of 
** young America’s way,” the book may be recommended as a 
bright and very readable account of the campaign as the author 
of Gallager saw it. 


History. 


The integrity of a series—viz., ‘‘ Builders of Great Britain ”’— 
rather than a definite need, is met by Sir Alexander John 
Arbuthnot’s Lord Clive (Unwin). Biographies of Clive are 
numerous, and Macaulay’s essay, founded on Malcolm’s Life, 
has had an immense circulation. At the same time Sir A. J. 
Arbuthnot’s new Life has a character of its own. It does 
not treat Clive so badly as Caraccioli’s does, nor so generously 
as Sir John Malcolm’s biography. Sir John Arbuthnot 
holds, that although Clive was ‘doubtless at times un- 
scrupulous, what he did he never attempted to conceal, nor 
was there anything in his conduct or his character to which the 
term ‘ base’ could fitly be applied.” Looking through these 
pages, we observe that the author does not throw the cold 
water of doubt on the story of Clive’s duel with an officer 
whom he had accused of cheating : 

Clive, having fired at, and missed, his antagonist, the 
latter came close up to him, and, holding his pistol to his 
head, desired him to ask for his life, which Clive did. His 
opponent then called upon him to retract his assertions 
regarding unfair play, and, on his refusal, threatened to 
shoot him. ‘‘ Fire and be d——d,” wasClive’s reply. ‘I 
said you cheated, and I say so still, and I will never pay 
you.” 

Sir John Arbuthnot justly points out that Browning's 
version of this story in his dramatic idyll, ‘* Clive,” omits all 
mention of the officer’s demand that Clive should beg for his 
life, and Clive’s compliance. Browning also embellished the 
story by making the officer acknowledge his guilt under the 
spell of Clive’s righteous anger. The frontispiece portrait of 
Lord Clive is from a painting at Powis Castle. Who was the 
painter ? 

The chief interest of Austria to the rest of Europe at the 
present day is that she is one of the Triple Alliance, and a 
bulwark against the westward advance of Russia. In this 
connexion her relations with the States of the Balkan peninsula 
are of the highest interest to the student of politics, and Mr. 
Whitman is, therefore, quite justified in adding Austria to Mr. 
Fisher Unwin’s “Story of the Nations” series. Austria, 
though a strangely composite nation, has had a past of great 
influence on the history of Europe; and from the time when 
she began to represent the Holy Roman Empire, there have 
been few wars and disputes in which she has not borne her 
share - generally to her detriment—her fortune lying in the 
successful marriages of her ruling family. Again, Europe 
owes Austria a debt of gratitude for having borne the brunt of 
the Ottoman invasion in the Middle Ages, when the tide of 
conquest rolled up to the very gates of Vienna, and for having 
saved all but the Balkan peninsula from being overrun by the 
warriors of Solyman and Mahomet. The quarrels with Hungary 
and the neighbouring States are of but little interest to English 
readers, though they have gone on through the centuries to 
almost our own day. What is of real value, is to trace the 
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gradual decadence of Austria as the great Central European 
Power, and her steady disapp-arance from Western European 
politics. The absorption of Bosnia was a great step towards 
the East, which even the alliance with Germany cannot over- 
balance. This is brought out fairly well in Mr. Whitman’s 
book, which, however, is, it must be remembered, not a history 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, but of the German provinces 
so inseparably bound up with the fortunes of the Hapsburghs. 
The book is afflicted with a lamentable index. This series 
would be increased in value tenfold if it had good and sufficient 
indices. 2 
THEOLOGY. 


Ia Our Prayer Book: Conformity and Conscience (Smith, 
Elder) Canon Page Roberts furnishes another demonstration of 
the convenient elasticity of the Anglican formularies. That 
nothing within the boards of the Prayer Book contradicts the 
definitions of the Council of Trent has been freely asserted for 
fifty years; the Canon of Canterbury shows with humorous 
ingenuity that such stumbling-blocks as priestly absolution 
and the unkind threats of the pseudo-Athanasius need consti- 
tute no bar to religious communion with the most primitive or 
the most rationalistic of Puritans. So, from one side as from 
the other, shall the see of St. Augustine be found the rallying- 
point of a perplexed Christendom. 

The Holy Land in Geography and in History (8. W. Partridge) 
is the title shared by two volumes of which the author is an 
American scholar, Mr. Townsend MacCoun. They are intended 
for the use of Sunday-school teachers, and we are driven to 
suppose that this class of preceptor on the other side of the 
Atlantic is of an extraordinarily vigorous and inquiring 
character. The results of the latest investigations are pre- 
sented to him ia a highly condensed form, illustrated by some 
three hundred maps, physical and political ; and his knowledge 
of the ins and outs of Palestinian strata, and of the vicissitudes 
of Syrian history, should soon be an astonishment to the manes 
of the Twelve Apostles. 


BELLS. 


Other folk than campanologists will find much that is 
interesting in The Church Bells of Huntingdonshire, by the 
Rev. T. M. N. Owen, M.A. (Jarrold). The book con- 
tains 149 quarto pages, which are kept in a kind of wakeful- 
ness by numerous woodcuts, Gothic letterings, churchwardens’ 
accounts, &c. Mr. Owen is the rector of a Huntingdonshire 
village, and we imagine that the six years which he has spent 
in putting this book together have brought him the consola- 
tions, as well as the burdens, of his task. In his Preface, Mr. 
Owen drops a remark which enables us to picture him as one 
of two clergymen in a dog-cart, bowling serenely along 
between the hedges fragrant with dog-rose; their talk being 
of “ ancients,” and the tenor of Hamerton—‘ a good bell ”— 
and the Ellacombe chiming apparatus, and the iniquity 
of clapper-tying, until the hedges open and the church 
tower of Stukeley Parva, or Pidley-cum-Fenton, appearing 
in sight, turns their thoughts to the immediate joys of 
research among the rafters and jackdaws. The most 
interesting part of Mr. Owen’s book is that in which he 
discusses the quaint ‘‘ Loca] Uses” to which church bells 
are put in the county. The Death Knell in Huntingdon- 
shire is usually 3 x 3 for a man, 3 X 2 for a woman, and very 
often 3 x 1 for a child. In Dorsetshire these informing 
strokes come at the end or tai! of the ordinary tolling: hence 
the saying, ‘‘ Nine tailors (tailers) make a man.” The “‘ uses” 
of bell-ringing in Huntingdonshire are many and curious. In 
no fewer than twenty-one villages one or more bells are 
sounded after morning service (as well as before) on Sunday. 
It is not suspected by the yokels that these peals are survivals 
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of the Sanctus peal in the Mass, but such is probably the fact. 
One Sanctus Bell survives at Great Staughton, unused and un- 
roped. The county contains forty-eight pre-Reformation bells. 
At Brampton there is a ‘‘ Priest Bell,” which is rung only at 
fires, its tone being shrill, and it is locally known as ‘‘ The Old 
R C. Priests’ Bell.” There are but two instances of the curfew 
left in Huntingdonshire; but the Pancake Bell (on Shrove 
Tuesday) and the Gleaniag Bell (during harvest) are heard in 
a good many villages. We do but indicate the scope and 
atmosphere of a book which is an important contribution to 
campanology. 


TRAVEL. 


Dr. Nansen’s Farthest North is now supplemented by the 
story of his right-hand man, Lieut. Hjalmar Johansen, who 
was Nansen’s sole companion in his long sledge journey 
across the ice in search of the North Pole. Lieut. Johansen’s 
story does not add much to the information we derived from’ 
Nansen’s far bulkier work; nevertheless With Nansen in the 
North (Ward, Lock) is not the less acceptable. As translated by 
Mr. H. L. Breekstad, it is an easy-ruuning narrative, simple and 
vivid in every line. Nothing in the book is more suggestive 
than its ending, which, if not new to those who have read 
Nansen’s book, bears repeating. One day the two bearded, 
grimy, blubber-fed travellers were startled to hear the barking 
of dogs. indicating the presence of man. Nansen went off to 
investigate, while Johansen’s shirt waved heavily on a pole. 
Suddenly Johansen saw a solitary figure, like a dot on the eternal 
snows. It approached and revealed itself as a man; he wore 
decent clothes and his face was washed. This was Mr. Child, of 
the Jackson-Harmsworth expedition. He was followed by Mr. 
Burgess and Mr. Fisher, the botanist; and then came wander- 
ing by—lots of people, including Mr. Jackson. There was a 
débacle of solitude. A ‘‘ well-spread table,” hot water, table- 
cloths, chairs, and soap were provided; and if the travellers 
retained a doubt that they had reached the abodes of civilisation 
it was dispelied when the Jackson-Harmsworth musical-box 
began to tinkle in the Arctic night. 


Mr. E. C. Oppenheim is a member of the Alpine Club, and 
in the sammer of 1897 he lusted to climb untrodden peaks in 
Norway. To make sure that he should climb none but the 
untrodden, Mr. Oppenheim applied to Mr. Slingsby, the 
best authority on Norwegian climbing, who suggested several 
districts, including the one our author selected—the Sondmore. 
Hence New Climbs in Norway (Unwin), a book of some 250 
pages, full of interest to mountaineers. 


VERSE. 


A little while ago a contributor to the AcADEMY uttered a 
plea for a satirist. To some extent that plea is now answered. 
In Parson Dash, by Erasmus Holiday (Redway), we have a 
dexterous and good - humoured Hudibrastic satire against 
Ritualism. Parson Dash begins at Turniptop in the homely 
way of his fathers: he passes onward through various phases 
to something very nigh Rome. The contrast between the new 
parson and the old is marked in the soliloquy of one of Dash’s 
late parishioners, who, visiting London, attends one of his 
services : 

Turn ash to oak, and oak to ash, 

If this be our parental Dash, 

Our rector, the beloved of old, 

Who safely shepherded the fold, 
Shared all our merry games and sports, 
The jocund friend ne’er out of sorts, 
With open heart and ready hand 
Cheering the pilgrim in the land. 
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And so forth. The various raos at ritualism, as the author 
calls them— 

Spoil not the neat wax chandler’s trade— 
we shall not quote here. It is too dangerous in these days of 
Kensitism and anti-Kensitism : the ACADEMY’sS space must be 
preserved for other things ; but we can recommend readers to 
this witty and amusing book on the subject. 

This generation of children know little of Mrs. Sewell’s 
stories in verse, but in the forties, and fifties, and sixties they 
were in most nurseries. Hence there must be many of those 
children, now parents, who will be glad to have the complete 
edition of Mrs. Sewell’s Poems and Ballads, which Messrs. 
Jarrold have just issued, in order that the impressions that 
they received from them may be transmitted agaio. Mrs. 
Sewell, whose best known work is probably ‘‘Mother’s Last 
Words,” had an easy rhyming method, and a considerable 
power of appealing to simple hearts. She wrote what practi- 
cally were versified tracts. In her children’s pieces she 
followed on the lines laid down by the Taylors, but with less 
humour and dramatic force. She was certain, however, of an 
audience wherever her stories were read aloud. To this com- 
plete edition of her writings is prefixed a memoir by Miss E. 
Boyd Bayly. 

Wordsworth, in bis great ode, imagined heaven lying about 
us in our infancy, the reflection of its glory still on the face of 
babes. Mr. Horace Eaton Walker, an American, in his Jnti- 
mations of Heaven (Putnam: Claremont, N.H.), imagines 
foretastes of heaven in whatever beautifnl things of earth 
most please us. His argument is contained in many compli- 
cated stanzas. The poem gains additional interest by being 
a commentary on the present times. Herr Anton Seidl’s death 
is mentioned more than once, and the name of McKinley 
occurs. Here is a specimen: 

The Queen of England! Here is earthly glory ; 
The Tsar of Russia! Here is earth renown ; 
Our President may wear Imperial crown 
And still lose Heaven! Our Gladstone, old and hoary, 
Is crowned by Love! But Corsicans are gory 
In butchered blood! And hostile cannon drown 
The cry of Pity! Some are great in town; 
A Stevenson is great in trancéd story. 
In another poem, “ Aidenn,’”’ Mr. Eaton mentions his favourite 
authors : 
Taine, Lamb, Montaigne, and Zangwill, 
Yea, glorious are to me 
The friends I love, the friendships 
Best for their rarity. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Year Book of Treatment (Cassell) has reached its fifteenth 
annual issue.. A new feature in the present volume is an article 
on the Open-air Treatment of Phthisis, by Dr. Burton-Fanning, 
who has had practical experience of the method at Cromer. 

To Messrs. Bell’s ‘‘ Cathedral Series” are added volumes 
dealing with Beverley Minster, by Charles Heath, and York 
Cathedral, by A. Clutton-Brock. The York volume is very 
well illustrated with photographs, but the Beverley photographs 
leave a good deal to be desired in the matter of clearness. The 
series is an admirable one. 

We have also received a new edition of Muirhead’s Historical 
Introduction to the Private Law of Rome, revised and edited by 
Henry Goudy, LL.D. (Black); Mr. H. A. Jones’s play, ‘‘ The 
Physician,” in the edition of his works which Messrs. Macmillan 
are producing ; and The Year’s Music, 1899 (Virtue), edited by 
Mr. A. C. R. Carter, with portraits of fifteen eminent composers 
and conductors, and useful information for musicians, pro- 
fessional and amateur. 
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Fiction. 


Gista Berling’s Saga. By Selma Lagerléf. 
from the Swedish by Lily Tudeer. 
Hall. 6s.) 


Tus is a novel of a totally new kind. Saga is perhaps 
the best name for it, although it is in some parts as 
emphatically not a saga, as we understand the word, as in 
others it is. _Imagine a sentimentalist and hero-worshipper 
brought up in a Scandinavian wild rich in legend and 
stories of the great men and lovely women of a past 
generation, and then imagine him, many years after, 
reconstructing the old society of which in his impressionable 
infancy and boyhood he had heard so much from nurses 
and elders. Then you have some notion of the book 
before us. It is, however, more than that, for not only is 
the author a sentimentalist and hero-worshipper, he is 
poet, too, and romanticist, and he is filled with sympathy 
and compassion for the weak no lees than with joy in 
revelry and courage. 

So much for what he has. What our author has not is 
sense of form and reticence. He has given his saga with 
both hands ; flung incidents and reflections on the paper 
with the slightest thread to join them; leaped recklessly, 
now forward, now backward, into time; explained some 
things, forgotten others. But the book lives none the less. 
It is shapeless, bewildering, inconstant, and all the time it is 
alive, passionate, vigorous, picturesque, and absolutely 
foreign to English methods of thought. We return to the 
word saga with some relief: that is certainly the best 
description. 

Gosta Berling is a young priest who has been deprived 
of his sacred office on account of his drunkenness. He 
becomes a beggar, the lowest of the low, and is seeking 
death in a snowdrift when the Major’s wife of Ekeby 
drags him forth and reasons him back to life. Thence- 
forward Gista Berling is one of the Ekeby cavaliers, and 
for the rest of the book he is brilliant and handsome and 
masterful, at once the strongest and weakest of men. 
How he crosses the lives of others, and, through suffering, 
finds himself and justifies the core of good that is in him 
—that is the story. But never was plot unfolded with 
more doublings and divergencies, never was allegory (if it 
is allegory) so bravely tricked out in the garments of 
romance. One passage can give no notion of so varied a 
book ; yet here is part of the conversation between the 
Major’s wife (the most striking figure in the story) and 
Gista Berling : 

But suddenly the Major’s wife was silent—and took two 
or three turns about the room. Then she drew up a chair 
to the fire, placed her feet on the hearth, and rested her 
elbows on her knees. 

‘*Good God,” she said, half laughing to herself, ‘‘ what 
I said was so true, I didn’t notice it myself. Don’t you 
think, Gésta Berling, that most people in the world are 
dead or half dead? Do you think we areallalive? Ahno! 
Look at me, I am the Lady of the Manor at Ekeby 
and the most powerful woman in Virmland. If I lift a 
finger, the county police must skip; if I lift two, the bishop 
does the same; and if I lift three, I can make the Arch- 
bishop and Council and all the judges and land proprietors 
in Viarmland dance polka on Karlstad market-place. And 
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yet I tell you, boy, I am nothing but a dressed-up corpse. 
God alone knows how little life there is in me! ’’ 

The beggar leaned forward in his chair and listened 
anxiously. The old lady rocked herself before the fire, and 
never glanced at him as she spoke. 

“Don’t you think,” she continued, “that if I were a 
living soul and saw you sitting there, miserable and sad, 
with thoughts of suicide in your mind, that I could dispel 
them in a breath? I should have tears and prayers to 
move you, and I would save you—but now—I am dead. 
God knows how little life there is in me!” 

For the later life of the Major’s wife, for the cavaliers 
(who were of the tribe of the Three Musketeers) and their 
escapades, and for Gista Berling’s history, the reader must 
go to this remarkable book himself. He will find himself 
in a new world. It is too long, it is often tantalising, and 
it is not too well translated ; but Gusta Berling’s Saga is 
very well worth reading. 


A Prince from the Great Never Never. By Mary F. A. 
Tench. (Hurst & Blackett. 6s.) 


Tue heroine of this novel, Molly Despard, came back to 
the parental Irish home, after serving as companion in 
India, and found the various members of her family sorely 
abraded, as to their tempers, by the continual grind of 
poverty. It had not always been so with the Despards, as 
appears from the entertaining gossip of an ancient peasant 
crone, who talks through whole pages without a break. 

Perhaps it was the remembrance of a past magnificence 
which intensified the acidity of the Despard household. 

The technique of the tale is crude, sometimes painfully 
so. Molly is much too angelic; her sister much too 
Satanic. The action is continually forced ; in particular, 
the advent of Mollie’s Prince is managed with a maximum 
of clumsiness. Further, the style leaves something to be 
desired. Slang phrases such as “‘ negotiate,” in reference 
to a distance, abound. But the book has merit, promise, 
and some performance. The sketches of Irish character 
are often very good indeed, and the whole story is informed 
by a pleasing vivacity of movement. 


Notes on Novels. 


[ These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. | 


By BERWEN’s BANKS. By ALLEN RAINE. 


A new novel by the author of A Welsh Singer. This also is 
Welsh. Gwynne Ellis and Caradoc Wynne—these are the 
principal men, and Valmai (which means ‘‘ like May’’) is the 
heroine. Incidentally, we meet with Belto and Shoni, Deio 
and Essec Powell, Gwladys and Shén Gweydd. The story is 
of love and sadness. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 


LoOvE AND OLIVIA. By MARGARET B. Cross. 


Olivia was Miss Olivia Wynworth, blue-stocking and very 
charming girl. This little comedy-novel opens with the con- 


cluding words of one of Olivia’s lectures, and concludes with 
her betrothal to Leslie Joliffe and abandonment of her great 
work on Persephone. 
Gorst, but it seemed well to disregard the promise. 
& Blackett. 6s.) 


On the way she was engaged to George 
(Hurst 
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OMAR THE TENT MAKER. By NATHAN HAsKELL DOLE. 


Mr. Dole has edited the ‘‘ Multiforam Edition” of the 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, and we suppose that it is in a sort 
of intellectual reaction from the nice balancing of texts that 
he now puts on the spectacles of a novelist and gives us 
this ‘‘romance of old Persia,” with Omar for its hero. We 
note that Omar’s career is followed up to his death. Some- 
one has said that nothing has less novelty than death, and we 
read that the report of Omar's demise was “received with 
sorrow by a wide circle.” (Duckworth & Co. 6s.) 


THE MANDARIN. By CARLTon DAWE. 


The mandarin was Wang, a Chinese villain of the utmost 
turpitude, and the story tells how he and his myrmidons tried 
to gain possession of an English girl named Rose, and how 
the first-person-singular of the book prevented them. (Hutchin- 
son. 63.) 


JOHN BEDE’s WIFE. By CrEctn WENTWORTH. 


Accurately speaking, John Bede had two wives. One was 
Kate, whom he married when he was drunk and she was 
suffering from loss of memory. Hence neither knew anything 
about it. Subsequently he married Bessy. Then Bessy died, 
and John and Kate, in the last chapter, are again, and con- 
sciously, united. The book has New Zealand for background. 
(Digby & Long. 6s.) 


Brown, V.C. By ‘‘ Mrs. ALEXANDER.”’ 


We do not know whether this is the Mrs. Alexander of The 
Wooing O’t, or another. The quotation marks suggest that 
the name is a pseudonym. The story begins with the arrival 
of Mrs. Brown at a lodging-house, the birth of a man child, 
and the mysterious departure of the mother. The boy is 
brought up by the lodging-house keeper, assisted by a doctor. 
He enters the army, wins his V.C., and on p. 349 learns that 
he is Viscount Hazelhurst of Caresford Court and Baronston. 
There is also love interest. (Unwin. 6s.) 


Lapy LANARK’s PAyING GUEST. By GERTRUDE Forp. 


A flippant tale of society and its fringe. The paying guest 
is Miranda Higg, an American, and Lady Lanark’s son loves 
her from the first, but is kept waiting until the end, while a 
variety of complications are being unravelled and removed. 
There is also a profane peer. (Chapman & Hall. 6s.) 


A GIRL OF THE KLONDIKE. By Vicroria Cross. 

A novel by the author of The Woman Who Didn’t. The 
story contains plenty of climate, gold dust, and gore. ‘‘ Like 
a flash Katrine interposed between them, and Jim’s bullet 
found a lodgment in her lungs. She had fired also. The 
shots had ‘been simultaneous, and the miner fell, without a 
groan, without a murmur, forward across the table, carrying it 
with him to the floor. The gold pile scattered amongst the 
filthy sawdust on the ground.” Katrine ‘‘ sank backwards into 
Talbot’s arms, and her head fell to his shoulder like that of a 
tired child falling asleep.” (Walter Scott. 3s. 6d.) 


THE Biack CURTAIN. By Fiona Hartnes LONGHEAD. 


There is a great find of gold: ‘‘ Robert Judith was a good 
enough arithmetician to be able to calculate an approximate 
measurement of the red hill. He realised that, if a few spoon- 
fuls . . . could yield half a thimbleful of gold, there was 
untold wealth in the entire hill, with its thousands upon 
thousands of tons.” This story is laid in California and is 
full of local colour. The Black Curtain mystery is pleasantly 
raised and solved, and the rest is courtship and marriage. 
(Duckworth & Co. 6s.) 
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R, L. Stevenson Again. 


I.—As Letter Writer. 


WE all have friends among the dead of whom we can say, 
to read them is to be touched to an emotion that is as 
indefinable as it is delightful. Robert Louis Stevenson 
has that effect upon me. Open him where I will the 
thrill never fails. Gaiety is tethered to his pages. They 
gleam with sunlight. Moorland winds blow through 
them. I give him five minutes, the walls of the room fall 
apart, and my imagination is skipping to his mood. The 
turn of his sentences is so unexpected, the style so magical, 
and often — often, where we would have been content 
with the second best, the right word, the only word, 
darts to the eyes. Ill-health he had and many 
troubles, yet how radiant he remained, how light-footed 
even in graver moments. I think of him as some Oberon 
eternally young, running here, roaming there, seeking the 
bright eyes of adventure. He trips on tip-toe across the 
panorama of our time, interested in everything, obsessed 
by nothing, never swerving from the dominating passion 
of his life—to express, in the best possible way, the fancies 
and images that chased through his brain. The gift of 
expression was his from the beginning. ‘ Heroic in- 
dustry,” no doubt, made it articulate, but there it was 
even at the age of twenty-three, when the earliest of the 
letters printed in the February number of Seribner’s 
_ Magazine, from which I quote below, date. These 
letters, Mr. Colvin tells us in a prefatory note, were 
written between the years 1873 to 1875—all before he was 
twenty-five. They were addressed to a lady in London, a 
relative of one of his Balfour cousins. Apart from 
their charm these letters are interesting as showing how 
keen was his observation, how wide his sympathies, even 
in those early days. Thus he writes to his correspondent : 


MY DEAR FRIEND,—I feel so happy all over when I think 
that you remember me kindly. Life is doubled for me. I 
have been up to-night lecturing to a friend on life and 
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duties, and what a man could do; a coal off the altar had 

been laid on my lips, and I talked quite above my average, 

and I hope I spread, what you would wish to see spread, 

into one person’s heart ; and with a new light upon it. 
And again : 

It is a thing to thank God for that there should be some- 
one like you, carrying so bright a lamp of comfort up and 
down our dim life, bringing priceless sympathy to one and 
to another, giving it, widely and fearlessly, like the good 
sun. 

At twenty-three many budding writers are romantic, and 
many hug sorrow, but few touch the note so gently, yet so 
firmly, as Stevenson does in this passage : 


To-night, as I was walking kK, Princes-street, I heard 
the bugles sound the recall. I do not think I had ever 
remarked it before; there is something of unspeakable 
appeal in the cadence. I felt as if something yearningly 
cried to me out of the darkness overhead, to come thither 
and find rest; one felt as if there must be warm hearts and 
bright fires waiting for one up there, where the buglers 
stood on the damp pavement and sounded their friendly 
invitation forth into the night. 

Nature was alreddy his friend : 

I got a quiet seat behind a yew hedge and went away 
into a meditation. I was very happy after my own fashion, 
and whenever there came a blink of sunshine, or a bird 
whistled a bit higher than usual, or a little powder of white 
apple blossom came over the hedge and settled slowly about 
me in the grass, I had the happiest little flutter at my 
heart, and stretched myself for very voluptuousness., 

But Nature could be cruel too : 


O how [ hate a storm at night! They have been a great 
influence in my life, I am sure; for I can remember them 
so far back—long before I was six at least, for we left the 
house in which I remember listening to them times without 
number when I was six. And in those days the storm had 
for me a perfect impersonation, as durable and unvarying 
as any heathen deity. I always heard it, as a horseman 
riding past with his cloak about his head, and somehow 
always carried away, and riding past again, and being 
baffled yet once more, ad infinitum, all night iong. I 
think I wanted him to get past, but I am not sure; I know 
only that I had some interest either for or against in the 
matter, and I used to lie and hold my breath, not quite 
frightened, but in a state of miserable exaltation. 

The finger of ill-health was already pressing upon him : 
‘‘T must be very strong to have all this vexation and still 
be well, I was weighed the other day, and the gross 
weight of my large person was eight-stone six! Does it 
not seem surprising that I can keep the lamp alight 
through all this gusty weather in so frail a lantern? And 
yet it burns cheerily.” So curious about life, nothing 
human was alien to his sympathy. The slightest things 
touched his imagination: ‘‘In the streets I saw two men 
meet, after a long separation it was plain. They came 
forward with a little run and Jeaped at each other’s hands. 
You never saw such bright eyes as they both had.” 

Finally, here is part of a longish passage inspired by 
the Elgin marble group of the Three Fates, of which a 
friend had given him a photograph : 


I think of these three deep-breasted women, living out 
all their days on remote hill-tops, seeing the white dawn 
and the purple even, and the world outspread before 
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them forever, and no more to them forever than a sight 
of the eyes, a hearing of the ears, a far-away interest of 
the inflexible heart, not pausing, not pitying, but austere 
with a holy austerity, rigid with a calm and passionless 
rigidity ; avd I find them none the less women to the 
end. I Jook over my shoulder at the three great headless 
Madonnas, and they look back at me and do not move; 
see me, and through and over me, the foul life of the city, 
dying to its embers already as the night draws on; and 
over miles and miles of silent country, set here and there 
with lit towns, thundered through here and there with 
night expresses scattering fire and smoke; and away to 
you, and they see you; and away to the ends of the earth, 
and the furthest star, and the biank regions of nothing ; 
and they are not moved. My quiet, great-kneed, deep- 
breasted, well-draped ladies of Necessity, I give my heart 
to you! 


Something, is it not, to be able to write like this at twenty- 
four ? 


Things Seen. 


Points of View. 


Two passengers awaited the train on the open country 
platform. 

The poet from town looked across to where a flapping 
line of damp clothes stretched out from the backs of a 
jerry-built row of brick cottages. 

His glance wandered down the gravelled platform, 
taking in the gaudy mud-bespattered advertisements, and 
the fowls clucking dismally as they strayed among the 
flowerless beds. He shuddered. 

He looked towards his fellow-passenger—a little, bent 
man, in a suit the original colour of which was vaguely 
reminiscent, whose leather-stained thumbs denoted his 
occupation, and who carried under one arm a bulky parcel 
done up in newspaper. 

The poet looked away. It was even less inspiriting than 
the limp clothes-line. 

The little man came nearer, shifting his parcel to the 
other arm. 

‘* Wonderful weather fur the time o’ year, sir.” 

The poet flung back his fur-lined coat. 

‘Beastly mild!” he assented. 

A look, that in other eyes might have seemed tender, 
crept into the weak, bleared ones of the little shoemaker. 

“Ay, to be sure! Wonderful mild fur December, sir. 
Thrush in the park as I come by just now, singing as 
sweet as if ’twas May.” 


Invisibility. 

‘“« Fargs, please!” said the conductor as he clambered up 
the stairs and the bus swung round into the Fulham-road. 

I was sitting on the near seat behind, and the two 
policemen on the seat before me bulged over the gangway, 
and left a space through which the conductor could 
scarcely squeeze. 

“All right,” said the outside policeman to his com- 
panion, as he heeled over and searched into a remote 
pocket. 
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From the forward part of the ’bus came the ting of the 
conductor’s punch. The policeman was holding out some- 
thing in his hand, talking meantime to his colleague. But 
the conductor pushed by, unnoticing, took my fare, gave 
me my ticket, and proceeded to descend the staircase. 

I turned in my seat, and finding his face on a level with 
my own, I said: 

“Two more fares to pay.” The policeman was still 
holding out his hand with something in it. 

““T can’t see coppers,” said the conductor, as his face 
disappeared. The driver’s whip sounded on the side 
window. 

‘“«*Least, some kird! Walham Green, Putney,” he added 
from the footboard. 


Paris Letter. 
(From our French Correspondent.) 


On last Thursday the prize Jean Reynaud was awarded to 
M. Legouvé, the octogenarian Academician. This is one 
of the most important of the prizes, amounting to the 
acceptable sum of £400. Each of the five Academies takes 
it in turn to award it for the work of the highest origin- 
ality and importance published during the year on the 
special branches of art, literature, or science within the 
scope of academic jurisdiction. M. Legouvé opened the 
discussion with a flamboyant eulogy of that extremely 
flamboyant masterpiece, Cyrano de Bergerac, which he 
proposed as worthy of the prize. The thirty-nine Immor- 
tals naturally hesitated. Whatever the too famous and too 
popular Cyrano may be, it cannot accurately be described 
as a work of literature, science, or art of “the highest 
originality or importance.” The multitudes of the earth, 
of, I believe, all lands and continents, led by the infallible 
judgment of the illustrious M. Sarcey (not certainly the 
voice of the exclusive minority), have loudly acclaimed 
this gasconade, but, as it was to be expected, the palm- 
embroidered fogies who occupy the arm-chairs under 
Richelieu’s dome declined to march by the triumphant 
swing of the “Cadets de Gascogne,” and crown the in- 
comparable genius of the youthful M. Rostand. The 
world has done that already. The Academy preferred to 
crown the not particularly original or important, but 
highly respectable, long labours of M. Legouvé. May we 
all be crowned at the age of eighty, if we have the mis- 
fortune to live and labour so long either in the interests of 
art, literature, science, or mere humanity. Nobody can 
begrudge M. Legouvé his prize, which gave him great 
pleasure, and is the reward of industry if not of genius. 
But was that amiable little comedy of Thursday indis- 
pensable? Was the Academy award altogether the 
surprise to M. Legouvé he feigned it to be ? 

Another remarkable award was the prize given to M. 
Henri de Regnier, a poet whose chief claim to respectful 
attention lies in the fact that he has married a distinguished 
poet, the daughter of the impeccable sonneteer, M. de 
Heredia. So befathered, so wived, one may face the world 
of letters imperturbably. The prize may be described as 
one of co-lateral merit. It was, in reality, given to his 
wife, who has just published anonymously in the Revue des 
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Deus Mondes a most beautiful poem—“ Rencontre avec 
Persephone.” Anonymous work cannot, even by an 
Academy, be crowned, so M. de Regnier gallantly wears 
his wife’s laurels. 

M. Charles Legros, a contributor to the Débats, lately 
visited the Green Isle, and has recorded his tourist’s 
impressions in a sympathetic volume, Zorre d@’Irlande. It 
is conspicuously deficient in the hasty and absurd generali- 
sations and judgments that made the reading of such a 
book as Ches Paddy an exasperation. M. Legros is an 
intelligent and fair-minded traveller, and produces the 
views of the landlord and of Mr. William O’Brien with 
impartial accuracy. Personally, I should have preferred 
a little less politics, and more of scenery, incident, and 
travellers’ impressions. He pays tribute to the beauty 
and mournfulness of Irish landscape, but his pen has not 
seized it for ourcaptivation. In this has M. Bourget alone 
succeeded in that delicate, wistful, and lovely little master- 
piece, Weptunevale. Here, in a few exquisite pages, has he 
compressed all the quaintness, the sadness, the tenderness, 
the unfathomable deeps of romance, faith, superstition, 
terror, and devotion of the most inconsistent of national 
characters, the most changeful, attractive, and inexplicable 
of lands. The best book on Ireland has yet to be written. 
I doubt if it could be written by an Irishman, and am 
certain no Englishman could write it. The ideal author 
will be either a sympathetic Scotchman, with something 
of Stevenson’s temperament, or a Catholic Frenchman, 
with some of the intellectual loftiness and liberality of a 
Montalembert. The former would write a charming, the 
latter a great, book on so varied, so elusive, so curious a 
theme. 

I hear, on excellent authority, that M. Anatole France’s 
forthcoming book will be one of the best he has yet 
produced. We are promised, in The Anneau @ Améthyste, 
something even better than that most delightful Orme du 
Mail. I will be indiscreet, and announce beforehand that 
one of the best figures in the book is a portrait of the 
illustrious, the noble Esterhazy, the “cher commandant” 
who for so long represented with credit and renown the 
honour of the French Army. 

Mme. Jean Bertheroy’s last novel, which ran through 
the Revue de Paris, was an erudite and voluptuous revival 
of the paganism of the Sicilian Idyllists. The book was 
a brilliant tour de force; and here is another of a like 
quaint and erudite fancy : Amour Etrusque, a pretty, illus- 
trated volume published under a pseudonym in the 
‘Collection Nymphée.” It is of a slenderer and more 
delicate quality than Mme. Bertheroy’s flowery wanderings 
in the land of pagan sensuality; easier reading too, in 
its quiet style, and gives one the idea that the Etruscans 
might even have been such as they are here fancifully 
depicted. Why not, after all? And it is better enter- 
tainment to spend an evening hour over this pretty and 
inoffensive caprice of erudition than wander backwards 
to the unctuous infamy of M. Pierre Louys’ Aphrodite. 
But can such meaningless tours de force be said ever to 
repay reader or author for all the care and labour and 
thought they involve? What can Etruscan loves be to 
us, since neither we nor the writer know anything about 
them ? 

H. L, 
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Memoirs of the Moment. 


Mr. SrerHen Parties has met with a nasty accident, and 
the only good thing that can be said about it is that its 
consequences might have been much worse than they now 
are—a severe shaking and a broken leg. Mr. Phillips, 


. who lives a short distance from town, reached a London 


station the other day, and alighted without noticing that 
the train had not already stopped. The result was a very 
nasty fall; and when Mr. Phillips was carried to the 
nearest hospital he was found to be suffering from the 
injuries we have already named. His progress, we are 
happy to be able to add, has been as satisfactory as could 
be expected. 


Sm Huserr Jerninenam has decided to retire from 
the Governorship of Trinidad. Sir Hubert gives up a 
salary of £5,000 a year. The retiring Governor has 
some of that all-round quality which belonged to the 
Elizabethans—the quality of a dilettante and of a man of 
affairs combined. Before he took to governing he sat in 
Parliament and he wrote a novel. Nor is it unlikely that 
the first drafts of his official despatches, if scrutinised, 
would betray on the other side of the sheets some scribbled 
verses which many versifiers less modest than Sir Hubert 
would proceed to publish. 


To Lord Leighton, as was narrated last week, the late 
Mr. Harry Bates, A.R.A., owed the privilege of placing 
his statue of Lord Roberts in the courtyard at Burlington 
House. When Lord Leighton died the young sculptor 
designed a memorial figure—that of an angel apparelled 
in gold, crowned with laurel, bearing in one hand a 
palm and in the other a wreath of violets. A replica 
of this, made by Mr. Harry Bates’s assistants, was 
carried to his own grave in Stevenage the other day 
—a quiet churchyard in the Hertfordshire village that 
belongs to the Lyttons. Among the mourners who stood 
around were Mr. Shannon, Mr. Frampton, and their new 
Associate, Mr. Goscombe John. Mr. Gilbert and Mr. 
Onslow Ford sent wreaths, and among the letters of 
condolence received by the widow was one from Lord 
Roberts. 


Lorp Rowron is going to Egypt, and, seated by the 
Sphinx, he may be able to solve the problem raised by the 
publication of his old Chief’s letter to Peel. Meanwhile, 
there are one or two observations which even an outsider 
may offer as to the comments made on that letter in some 
quarters. It has brought forth a whole crop of assump- 
tions—that Disraeli, having meanly and mercenarily 
applied for office, was snubbed by Peel; that Disraeli 
denied having made an application, whereupon Peel, though 
it was bulging out his coat-pocket, magnanimously held 
his hand and tongue; and finally, that Disraeli felt vindic- 
tive revenge, which took shape in a factious opposition to 
his former leader, expressed in discourteous terms. To 
accentuate the situation, ‘“‘The Character of Disraeli” is 
the heading given in one quarter to the correspondence 
and the comments on it; and elsewhere it is opined that 
nobody, after this, will have the hardihood to say a good 
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word for the dead Minister. That was a sort of treatment 
often meted out to him in life; but lately one thought that, 
at any rate in England, the honour of a public man after 
his death became a sort of national possession, which all 
his countrymen desire to defend. 


Frrst of all let there be an end of cant about the 
application for “ recognition,” which may be allowed to 
mean a post in the administration that Peel was then, in 
1841, forming. There is nothing unusual, still less dis- 
graceful, in such an application. Peel’s letter in reply 
proves that the claims made upon him were many; and 
the other Peel Papers show Lord Stanley applying for a 
peerage before his father’s death, Gladstone asking to be 
sent on a mission, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe demanding 
higher posts, and so on, and so on. Peel himself, when 
offered a minor post, had once refused to join a Govern" 
ment with which he differed, but had waived that difference 
on being given a higher one. In this offer of service, 
then, there is no breach of honour or etiquette; indeed, 
a man’s belief in his own fitness for the post is often—and 
rightly—an important factor in his appointment. Nor was 
there anything “‘ chilling’ or reproving in the Minister’s 
reply—his “‘ My dear Sir” in response to Disraeli’s ‘‘ gush- 
ing” ‘Dear Sir Robert” being his usual, and rather 
official, method of addressing letters, before and 
after this particular one, to the correspondent who also 
used on all other occasions the ‘‘ Dear Sir Robert ” form. 
It must be added to Sir Robert's credit, that, though he 
had not the wit to “discover” Disraeli as a man to pro- 
mote, he had, up to that date, showed him abundant 
personal kindnesses, such as turning round to cheer him 
in the House and paying him attention in society. 
All the same, the two men were totally divergent 
in, temperament and in policy. Both knew it. But 
those who speak of Disraeli as turning round to 
attack Peel because Peel did not give him office forget 
two things. They ignore the fact that Peel parted 
from Disraeli on Protection, not Disraeli from Peel; and 
that in such matters as the reform of the Factory Acts 
Disraeli the Younger, and all Young England, had long 
before declared their hatred for the methods and means 
of ‘‘the Manchester School.” Their great fellow reformer, 
Lord Shaftesbury, then in the Commons as Lord Ashley, 
was writing to Peel at this time about the Game Laws, 
saying that he must, in the absence of any move on 
Peel’s part, enlist under the banner of Mr. Bright, 
although, as he confesses to Peel, “I have no satis- 
faction in following a person who is almost unfitted by 
his manners for educated society, and of whom I never 
nvard it proved that he was either honest or humane.” 
That was the language of the great philanthropist. There 
is nothing to match it in any words spoken by Disraeli on 
Peel ; and the time has really arrived when the outworn 
vocabulary applied to Disraeli’s “‘ attacks,’’ to his “‘ venom,” 
and so forth, might be allowed to become obsolete. 


Aut this said, the fact abides that Disraeli asked office 
from Peel, and, when twitted with having done soa few 
years later by Peel, openly denied it. Thatis the only odd 
thing in the matter. There are three possible explana- 
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tions: that he was “ bluffing”; that he had forgotten the 
letter ; or that, remembering it, he did not mean “ office ” 
by ‘‘ recognition.” The first supposition seems out of the 
question. Apart from his personal honour, his mere 
interest in his career would prevent him, in face of a 
charge not in itself, as has been shown, discreditable to 
him, from giving the lie to Peel, which Peel could hurl back 
in his face with documentary disproof. Could such be the 
‘‘ tactics” of a Macchiavelli? The idea seems to be pre- 
posterous ; and the public would particularly like to hear 
the preference of Lord Rowton among the remaining 
alternatives. 


Mr. OnrisropHer Repineron, whose rather sudden 
death is announced from Ireland, was a man of whom the 
world might easily have hoped to hear more. The son of 
Sir Thomas Redington, Under-Secretary for Ireland, he 
was born in Dublin in 1847, the year of famine. At 
Christ Church, Oxford, he graduated with distinction, 
carrying off a ‘‘ Double First,” and he was President of 
the Union. Returning to his Galway home, he served as 
High Sheriff for his county, devoted himself to the 
interests of his tenants, and turned them into proprietors 
whenever there was an opportunity. He fought shy, as 
best he could, of the common fray of politics; but he 
accepted a seat, in 1893, on the Special Commission 
appointed by Mr. Morley, and presided over by Sir James 
Mathew, for considering the position of evicted tenants. 
Later he was made a Privy Councillor, and he accepted 
the post of Resident Commissioner of National Education, 
working at it with unwearied assiduity to the very end. 
Last Christmas Day he spent in England with Lord Crewe, 
and he complained of feeling unwell ; but he curtailed his 
holiday on hearing from one of his staff, and, returning, 
encountered one of the worst crossings ever known. He 
suffered a good deal on his arrival in Dublin, but he spent 
the first day, a Sunday, at his office. A breakdown of his 
apparently powerful frame followed. He was removed to 
Killiney, and there he has passed away. 


Lonpon is given over for the moment to Rembrandt. 
It is not merely that he holds Burlington House, that tie 
National Gallery has opened its doors to two more of his 
masterpieces, and that the British Museum is about to make 
an exhibition of his etchings. The shopkeeper has started 
his own show, and the man in the street, who does not go 
inside galleries, is caught by reproductions of faces painted 
more than two hundred years ago in Amsterdam, which 
now reign from the windows of the printsellers and even 
the second-hand bookshops of London. Dutch cannon 
were heard in the Thames while Rembrandt lived. London 
resented the ugly sound; but she is either passive or 
delighted to-day in the fact of this particular Dutchman’s 
undisputed occupation of her marts and halls. 








SHE can flourish staff or pen, 

And deal a wound that lingers ; 
She can talk the talk of men, 

And touch with thrilling fingers. 


From George Meredith’s ‘‘ Marian.” 
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Drama. 


Mr. H. V. Esmond’s Play. 


Tue New Century Theatre is rapidly justifying its exist- 
ence. Among other things, it introduced last year to the 
stage ‘“‘ Admiral Guinea”; and this season it has opened 
its campaign with a play that may with justice be assigned 
a high position in dramatic literature. During his short, 
but singularly interesting, career as a writer Mr. H. V. 
Esmond has revealed a curious tendency towards in- 
equality. In “The Divided Way” and “One Summer’s 
Day” he gave us work of the most promising kind ; in 
“Cupboard Love” he proved how easy it is for a 
dramatist to misjudge his own powers. His latest piece, 
‘‘ Grierson’s Way,” produced on Tuesday afternoon at the 
Haymarket, settles once for all, however, his title to rank 
among the living forces of the English drama. Admittedly 
it is not a play that will appeal to the taste of everyone. 
By the general public it will probably be relished 
hardly more keenly than the proverbial caviare—for 
its note is painful, its trend gloomy and sombre; 
but it reveals in the young playwright an insight into 
character, an emotional quality, a power of bringing into 
swift and vivid prominence the deeper feelings of human 
nature, quite remarkable. In the conduct of the 
theme selected by the author, in the tragic dénouement by 
which the story is rounded off, may be found abundant 
matter for discussion; with ample reason it may be 
objected that both are to some extent of an arbitrary and 
despotic nature. A woman betrayed by one man marries 
another, many years her senior, in order that her own 
and her still unborn child’s shame may be given the 
protection of a putative paternity. The device works badly. 
The old lover returns to exercise his former influence over 
the girl, an influence now emphasised by the right of 
fatherhood. ‘If there are three, one must die,” was 
the moral deduced from the same or a_ nearly 
similar situation by the authors of ‘The Jest.” 
It is not, however, in Mr. Esmond’s play to any of the 
three principal characters concerned that the working out 
of the problem to its tragic conclusion is entrusted. Over 
all hovers a fateful presence in the form of a misshapen, 
half-crazy, drink-disordered musician, who, loving the 
woman himself after his strange, fantastic fashion, recog- 
nises that only in her husband’s death lies her own safety. 
In the end Grierson also is led to accept this view, and the 
madman’s triumph is complete. That his satisfaction will 
be universally shared is a point open to doubt. But grant- 
ing that the author’s teaching leaves something to be 
desired on ethical and even on rational grounds, it is impos- 
sible to blind oneself to the wonderful ability, resource, 
and skill exhibited in the play, the entire action of which is 
confined to one small room and carried on practically by five 
characters. With such an achievement to his credit Mr. 
Esmond’s future must necessarily be a question of the 
profoundest concern to all interested in the welfare of the 
drama. Nor would it be easy to speak in terms too 
extravagant of the performance. In the part of Pamela, 
Miss Lena Ashwell was afforded an opportunity of which 
she made the best and most gratifying use. That she 
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has still to correct faults of manner, diction, and even 
perception, may be granted, but that she has within her 
the stuff of which notable actresses are made is in- 
dubitable. Mr. Esmond’s study of the ill-balanced 
musician was remarkable in many ways, while Mr. George 
8. Titheradge, Mr. J. H. Barnes, Mr. Fred. Terry, and 


. Miss Pattie Bell combined to make up a cast of excep- 








tional excellence. M. W. 
Correspondence 
‘Green’s Short History of the English 
' People.” 


Str,—Lately looking over the above work, I lighted 
upon a passage which arrested my attention. It is to be 
found in Chapter VIII. (Puritan England): ‘‘ When Crom- 
well saw the mists break over the hills of Dunbar, he 
hailed the sunburst with the cry of David: ‘Let God 
arise and let His enemies be scattered, like as the sun riseth 
so shalt Thou drive them away.’ ” 

Is there, sir, any authority for this deviation from the 
usual text as found in the Book of Psalms in our Prayer 
Book, or as it is rendered in the Old Testament version : 
‘As smoke is driven away so drive them away”? 
Perhaps some one of your many readers can inform me ?— 
Tam, &c., 8S. W. 8. 


Books on Approval. 


Str,—We have read your paragraph in this week’s 
issue referring to our offering to send our “ Bibelots” 
on approval. This is a new departure for us, but was 
adopted owing to some booksellers in London and the 
country declining to stock them on account of their small- 
ness. Upto the present about twelve copies have been 
sent out on approval, and in each case the book has been 
kept, complimentary remarks with a remittance following 
immediately. We are not sure that we should take a 
similar risk with a more expensive book. In the United 
States the system there is for the money to accompany the 
order, and if the book is not approved of the money is 
returned in full. We think that this system deserves 
attention on this side.—We are, &c., Gay & Brrp. 

22, Bedford-street, W.C.: Feb. 4, 1899. 


‘* Umbra Cceeli.” 


Sir,—An author ought to face the verdict of a jury of 
critics. Your vote is cast con. Perhaps you are right 
Nemo fuit judex in propositd causd, least of all a verse- 
writer. But, pardon, when you quote, would it not be 
just to give my text, instead of your own courteous 
emendation? I, mea maxima culpa! wrote: 

I own no separate soul ; 
you have rendered the line : 
I am no separate soul. 


So I am hanged on false evidence !—I am, &c., 
Compton READE. 
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Macaulay and Edgar Allan Poe. 


Srr,—Your correspondent has not given the date of the 
first publication of Poe’s Tule of the Ragged Mountains. 
The life of Poe in Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s volume of American 
Poems gives 1841 as the date of Poe’s first volume of 
stories: Tules of the Grotesque and the Arabesque. Whether 
this included the tale in question I do not know; but it 
could not, at all events, have been earlier than this. 

Now, Macaulay’s Essay on Warren Hastings appeared 
in the Edinburgh Review, October, 1841. If Macaulay had 
read Poe’s tale he must have become acquainted with an 
obscure volume printed in America immediately on its 
publication, which is improbable. 

On the other hand, Macaulay’s contributions to the 
Edinburgh Review were early reprinted in America. Five 
volumes were issued. The English Cyclopedia gives 1840 
as the date, but probably this was the commencement 
only, since it is well known that all the most celebrated 
pieces were reprinted soon after publication, and this on 
Warren Hastings would not have been neglected. So that 
Poe, an omnivorous reader, could not have failed to come 
across them. 

Moreover, Macaulay had been in India (which Poe had 
not), and his famous description of Benares was doubtless 
based on personal recollections. 

Therefore, unless it can be proved that Poe’s tale was 
written before October, 1841, we must conclude that he 
borrowed from Macaulay, not Macaulay from him. 

The question could be positively decided by anyone who 
has access to the American reprint of Macaulay’s Essays, 
and the first issue of Poe’s Zale of the Ragged Mountains.— 
Iam, &ce., Swe Be 

Jan. 30, 1899. 
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Our Literary Competitions. 
Result of No. 18. 





In the first chapter of Vunity Fuir it is related that in the cover 
of the Johnson's Dictionary which Miss Pinkerton presented as & 
leaving-gift to Miss Amelia Sedley was inserted a copy of “ Lines 
addressed to a young lady on quitting Miss Pinkerton’s school at 
the Mall ; by the late revered Doctor Samuel Johnson.” We asked 
our readers for this poem, limiting them to twelve lines. 

The best verses sent in are considered to be those of Mr. M. T. 
Tatham, Northcourt, Abingdon, to whom a cheque for a guinea has 
been posted. They run thus: 


LINES 
Addressed to a Young Lady on quitting Miss Pinkerton’s School, at 
the Mall ; by the late revered Doctor Samuel Johnson, 
Receive, Clarissa, from a friendly hand 
These lines composed at Pinkerton’s command, 
Who, first receiving thee in tender years, 
Dispelled alarm and dried thy childish tears, 
Tutored the pen with calligraphic care 
And taught the nice adjustment of the hair, 
Checked the rough word, rebuked the wayward glance, 
Imparted music, trained the feet to dance. 
Sometimes severe, not uniformly mild, 
For she that spares the rod but spoils the child. 
May her instructions shape thy future life, 
Perfect the maiden and inform the wife ? 
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Many of the others are good, and all are ingenious ; but in 
several cases the writers have forgotten that they speak as Johnson. 
Here are a few specimens : 

Maiden, that half a Decade since did'st come 

To find, at School, the Comfort of a Home ! 

Behold ? a Lustrum pass’d, thy Carriage waits 

To bear thee from the Hall of Learning’s gates. 

Subdued in Joy, and happy in Regret, 

Poor in thy Wealth, but richer for thy Debt : 

Farewell! complete with every borrow’d Grace 

Fly to thy loving Parents’ proud Embrace ! 

By Virtue taught, by all the Arts refin’d, 

Nor Vice nor Folly shall seduce thy Mind : 

Informed, where'er the Fates may cast thy Lot, 

To sway a Palace, or t’ adorn a Cot. 
’ [E. H. L. W., Hammersmith. } 


Emancipated Fair, attention lend 

To word: of admonition from a friend ! 
Think not the function of a female soul 

To tune ths tongue, and teach the eye to roll, 
Dispose the colours of the flowing gown, 
And idly sip the pleasures of the town. 

He who doth riches, beauty, health bestow 
Requires a life of virtue here below. 

That better portion choose : to lighten Care, 
To comfort Poverty, to raise Despair. 

Wise as the serpent, harmless as the dove 


Be thou : and gain the happiness above ! 
[A. E. L., Stafford. } 


Let not, fair girl, thy heart with grief dilate, 
To love, to part, ’tis mankind’s hopeless fate. 
From Chiswick’s classic shade, Minerva’s care, 
Thy timid youth must part. Let Virtue rare, 
Her sovereign sway preserve ; and o’er thy soul 
Religion’s peaceful might keep all control. 
Adversity may frown, or Passion burn, 
To Pinkerton’s wise precepts thou wilt turn. 
Nor doubt the wisdom taught thee here by rule 
Will aid thy dubious mind in Life's far sterner school. 
Thy virtuous course shall bring the Mall renown, 
And steadfast Patience win thy changeless crown. 
(A. M. M., Machynlleth. } 


Exempt to-day from Pinkertonian rule, 

Thou art advanced to Nature's ampler school, 

Behold, fair Nymph, the auspicious morn to greet 

A tome with learning multiform replete, 

From prefatory note to colophon 

Evolved by Grub Street's autocratic Don. 

Therefrom to captivate Creation’s lords, 

Select verbose pomposity of words : 

Or, if predestined to the virgin state, 

The “ Swan of Lichfield” thou may'st emulate, 

Or Burney’s unsophisticated style 

With diction Ciceronian defile. 

[“CanTaB,” Cambridge. | 
Answers also received from F. P. W., Ilminster ; 0.8. 0., Brigh- 

on; G. M. S., Southbourne ; G. M. P., Edgbaston ; G. C. P., Bolton ; 
, Croydon ; K. K., Belfast ; H. G. H., Whitby ; G. C., Ferns ; 
- N., London; A. G., Cheltenham; C. E. H., Richmond ; 
. B., Upper Tooting ; C. R.S., Salisbury ; E. P. L., Kensington ; 
T. B., Manchester; H. B. L., Liverpool; H. P. B., Glasgow 
M., York; G. E, M., Haverstock Hill; C. E. G., Pinner; 
. M. L., St. Helier’s ; G. M. G., Sheffield ; J. M.S. M., Inverness ; 
V., London ; E. R., Coldharbour ; and A. M., Clapham. 
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Competition No. 19. 
It has often been remarked by readers of novels how few 
novelists have a gift for nomenclature. Fantastic names are, in 
the pages of fiction, continually confronting us to the detriment of 
illusion ; or, on the other hand, the names are sq bold and plain - 
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as almost to repel interest. The happy mean is rarely struck. Yet 
it should not be so difficult to strike a path between Ermyntrude 
Vavasour and Vivian Hyacinth on the one side, and Jane Crook and 
John Bigg on the other. We ask competitors this week to solve 
the problem. A prize of one guinea will be given to the author of 
the best list of six imaginary names for (1) an ordinarily interest- 
ing hero, (2) a beautiful but not remarkable heroine, (3) a pareon 


troubled with religious doubt, (4) a typical squire, (5) a whimsical: 


maiden aunt, and (6) an effeminate artist. 

Answers, addressed “‘ Literary Competition, The AcADemy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, February 14. Each answer must be accompanied by 
the coupon to be found at the foot of the first column of p. 200. We 
wish to-impress on competitors that the task of examining replies 
is much facilitated when one side only of the paper is written upon. 
It is also important that names and addresses should always be 
given. We cannot consider anonymous answers. 








Bureau. 


By DotF WYLLARDE. 


The ‘ Academy ” 


THe DEVOTEES. 
Mr. Wyllarde is a satirist ; but the ideas which he sets forth 
in this story are not so fresh as we should have been glad to 
find them. The young men who wrap themselves in the 
solemnities of Art for Art’s sake were done to death long ago, 
and we have no wish that they should be brought to life again. 
~ They were dreadful bores. Mr. Wyllarde’s variation of the 
type is as objectionable as the originals were. ‘‘ There is no 
art but Art,” Mr. Cyril Haughton keeps on saying. That 
strikes us as a very idiotic remark ; but it made a most favour- 
able impression on the mind of a beautiful young woman 
whom he met in Lady Clarissa Palmer’s drawing-room. 
Instantly we perceive the tendency in which the story is cast. 
There are bits of smart writing here and there; but they do not 
suffice to redeem the work. 


DARKEST BEFORE DAWN. By J. D. 
There is a certain pleasantness about this novel. As we 
read we seem to be listening to the prattle of a young person 
with a gentle mind and a hopeful outlook. Unfortunately, the 
plot is old and tiresome, and, though it has a certain boyish 
merit, the style of narration has no quality that arouses us. 
J. D. may improve as he gains in years and knowledge, and in 
perception. 
A PRIESTESS OF OLD. 
This romance of ancient times is obviously the result of 
much research and much patient toil ; but it brings itself into 
comparison with standard works of the same kind, and does 
not come out of the test favourably. From the scholar’s point 
of view, itis well written ; but it does not arrest our attention 
as any novel by Sir Walter Scott does. We are sure that the 
work could not be published with success. 


MADE IN GERMANY. By A. M. G. C. 

It was Miss Clare Roche who was ‘made in Germany.” 
That is to say, she was educated there. When she came home, 
at the age of nineteen, she was a fright in the eyes of her 
mother and her sister. Her clothes were coarse, and shockingly 
incongruous in Belgrave-square. Soon, however, her mother 
and the elder daughter had her dressed well enough to attend 
the Queen’s Drawing-room and a ball given by Mrs. Roche in 
her interest. Being beautiful and unsophisticated, she was 
socially a great success. Soon trouble came. By mistake 
Miss Clare gave Miss Roche an over-dose of medicine, and, 
thinking she had killed her sister, fled to Victoria and set out 
for France. In the compartment with her was a young 
woman going to Germany to be a governess. There was 
a collision of trains; Miss Clare’s companion was killed; 
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and Miss Clare stole her companion’s testimonials, to be 
used in pursuit of her own fortunes. The novel ends rightly 
enough ; but it is very harsh. It is neither in pleasant taste 
nor in good style. 





Books Received. 
Week ending Thursday, February 9. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 


Yeatman (E,. F. @.), The Works of the Spirit .............000sse0000c00 (S.P.0.K.) /6 

Blunt (Rev. R. F. L.), The Order for the Administration of the Lord’s 
IIE iss sate tcnnstscovencssccicntiinctiiipeniintnentsensinetanen sonshasennepenenesnteces (S.P.C.K.) 

Johnson (J. B.), The Angels Of God... ............sesseeseeserceeseeseeees (Skeffington) 2/6 





POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES-LETTRES, 
Salmon (A, L.), West Country Songs and Ballads .................. (Blackwood) 
Starke (R. G.), The Lord of Lanorail ....... siiscieveciniocnented (Montreal : Lovell) 
Smyth (A. H.), Shakespeare’s Pericles and Apollonius of Tyre 
(MacCalla & Co.) 


Ceserahl (F.), TRaewd PRR icc coccccoccnsnedecoantecsecscszessccnsceseve encocces (Kegan Paul) 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Whitman (8.), Story of the Nation’s Series: Austria ............... (Unwin) 5/0 

Verestcbagin (V.), “‘ 1812": Napoleon I. in Russia ............... (Heinemann) 6/0 
Craw ley-Boevey (A. W.), The Perverse Widow: Being Passages from the 

Life of Catherina, Wife of William Boevey, Esq.......... (Longmans) net 42/0 
The Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett, 1845-1846 
(Smith Elder) 

Warner (G. T.), Landmarks in English Industrial History ......... (Blackie) 5/0 

Ameer Ali: A Short History of the Faracens..................... (Macmillan) net 7/6 


Parkman (Francis), Pioneers of France in the New World. Part I. 
(Macmillan) net 8/6 





TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Oppenheim (E. C.), New Climbs in NOrway ov..cccccscerereeetsecsesaeees (Unwin) 7/6 
EDUCATIONAL. 
Mac Coun (T.), The Holy Land  .......cc-sescseesersenreesensensersensen ees (Partridge) 


Warren (K. M.), The Faerie Queene .............cesereee cones ...(Constable) net 1/6 

Speight (E. E.), New English Series: Wordsworth.... ..(Marshall) net /é 

Page (T. E.), Vergili Maronis Aaidos, Lib, XI. " Blementary Classics 
(Macmillan) 1/6 


Edwards (G. W.), The Hellenica of Xenophon. Books I. and II. 
(Camb, Univ. Press) 3/6 





Churton (A.), Kant on Education.......00.....+0+ cevceeses mevdaeebaaeien (Kegan Paul) 
Breul (K.), Iphigenie Auf Tauris ... .......sseee--seeeereeeees (Camb. Univ. Press) 
Halcombe (P. B.), The Medea of Euripides ..........00-ceseeeeeceeeeeeeeees (Blackie) 
Wilson (K. P.), Lower Latin Prose .........cssesessssseseeseee eneeeees (Blackwoud) 


++eeee( Burns & Oates) 2/6 
ssee-e(Blackwood) 2/0 





Pye (H. J.), The Course of Conscience ...... 
Lobban (W.), Lower Latin Unseens ........ 


NEW EDITIONS. 


Sewell (Mrs.), Poems and Ballads ..........cccscccceecsseeererseerceseeseeees (Jarrold) 3/6 
Muddock (J. E.), Without Faith or Fear ..........0..cscsserseeserees (Digby, Long) 2/6 
D’Aubigné (J. H. M.), The Great Reformation ...sce....ccseeceeseereeees (Jarrold) 2/6 


Bickersteth (Very Rev. E.), A Friend’s Han ..,........0000-++..000--» (S.P.C.K.) 
Sime (J.), Foreign Classics for English Readers: Schiller, De Sévigné, La 





Fontaine, Tasso ........0..+:crcccsesscscssseesoeresserscncss seeneessesesees (Blackwood) 
Melville (H.), TY Pee .....0000...0ercccersescceseseeerccccevevcccsooveessseeesesseeses (Blackie) 
Aitken (G. A.), The Tatler. Vols, IIT. and IV, ........ccecceeseeees (Dackworth) 30/0 
Martin (Mrs, H.), Selections from Addison’s Spectator ...........+... (Blackie) 
Chamberlin (B. H.), A Handbook of Colloquial Japanese...(Sampson Low) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Owen (Rev. T. M. N.), The Church Bells of Huntingdonshire ......(Jarrold) 
Muirhead (G.), Historical Introduction to the Private lew of Rome. 
Revised Edition ......... yneneaintiine ...(Black) 21/0 
Carter (A. C. R.), The Year's 8 : Music, 1899 capen webb seseeeeeeet Virtue) 26 
Famate GE; ..) Bite BGR. ..ccececcecrcesscesccocccecescocnscesesesoessoces (Macmillan) 2/6 


Shadwell (C. L.), Translation of The Purgatory of Dante. Part II. 
(Macmillan) net 5/0 


(Daily News Office) /6 


The Children’s Labour Question 












Lawler (J.), Book Auctions in England............sseescssccsssseseenceseeseeece (Stock) 
Handley (H.), A Short Way Out of Materialism ............... (Rivingtons) net 1/0 
Baldwin (J. M.), The Story of the Mimd .0.......ccccssesssseeecesserseeses (Newnes) 
Bond (Ff .), English Cathedrals Tlustrated .......ccsccsecsseesseeeeeceses (Newnes) 


Sheldon (0. M.), Robert Hardy’s Seven Days ...... (Sunday School Union) 1/0 
Conway (R. 8.), Dialectorum Italicarum Exempla Selecta 
(Cantabrigiae Preli Academici) 2/6 
Holme (C.), A Course of Instruction in Wood-Oarving according to the 
TOBMMESS MOR 02000. 0c0.ccccccscecevoscccccoces cocconcesescseccscnoseoeed (The Studio) 
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CATALOGUES. 








ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 20, South Frederick 8t. 

Edinburgh, and nd 7, Broa Broad ui Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES post fre post free on application. 


AEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 
New fully detailed CATALOGUE sent post free on application. 


DULAU & cO., 37, Souo Square, Lowoox, Ww. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 
BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC tw the excellent 
facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling, 
on the most favourable terms, o-ders for their owa STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIUDICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c. 
—KING. SELL’ & RAILTON, Limited high-class 
Printers aud Publishers, 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, E.C., havespecially-built Kotary and other fast’ Machines 
for prioti illustrated or other Publications and qpoctaten Sams 
Machines for fast folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page 
Jouroals at one operation. 
we, I and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence 
ew Jol 
Tastittion wn pon the premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver- 
tising and Publishing Departments conducted. 


Telephone 65121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.” 


0 AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS.—The 

UNIVERSITY PRESS undertakes the PRINTING 

and PUBLISHING of WORKS of FICTION and of SCIEN- 

TLPIC BOUKS for Authors and Publishers. Enquiries and 

MS+4. should be addressed to the Manager, University Preas, 
Limited, Watford, London 








W H. A T D’ < 

Ask Miss MILLARD, of Teddington, Middlesex, for any 
Book ever issued since the advent of printing (however rare or 
plentiful) up to the very last work published; also of any 
eurio or object of inierest under the cavopy of heaven, fo: she 
prides herself on being enable i, nine times out of ten, to supply 
these wants. She has the largest assemblage of Miscellaneous 
Bijouterie in the world, and is always a ready, williog, and 
liberal buyer for prompt cash. 


YE L AC K? 








“A MIGHTY BOOK HUNTRESS.”—Confirmation by a 
gentleman of supreme eminence. 

Sir Harry Poxanp, Q.C., says: “ He in fact wrote it so that 
she might use it, as he considered the books a creat find..... 
She will have achieved a wonderful success in book finding.” 

If a book exists for sale in any nook on earth Miss MILLARD 
(who positively will not fail) will find it; nothing daunts her in 
this fascinating literary sport. Address all wants 


Miss CLARA MILLARD, Teddington, Middlesex. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IR K BE np aR 
Southampton Buildings, Chaucery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the mini- 
mum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragem *nt of Thrift the Bank receives smal! sums 
on deposit and allows Iuterest monthly oa each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulacs, _ free 
FRANCIS RAV ENSCROFT, M 


T. PAUL’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
TERM, loos, on TURSDAY, January Lith, Applications tor 
idmtesion to be made to tne Head Master, Me how Bewsuer, 
A, Scholar of Balliol Ool 


M. 

During the last School Year 21 Paulines gained Scho! Rasshipe 
or Exhibitions at Oxford and Cambridge, and 19 gained adm 
sion iato Woolwich and Sandhurst. (Dari last thirteen 

have been y Paulines at 


‘ears 250 open 
Oxford oni ten Uambric i 
At the Apposition. ere were = Boye in St. Paul's wh? 
epined a ‘an Oxford aa pS her Certific 30 who 
had sMatrioulated at” Londo Univer ty, and 79 who had | 
qualified for Medical Registrati 
About 70 Bonny of the Boys ae gained these successes had 
received their early education at Culet Court. 


OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS 
REMBRANDT EXHIBITION 
NOW OPEN, 
From 9 a.m, to 6 p.m. 


OYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY: 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 
Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President—The Right Hon. Sir M. E. GRANT DUFF, G.C. L. 
The ANNIVERSARY MEETING will be held at 

MARTIN’S STOWN HALL, Char.ng Cross, on THURSDAY. 
Favrvary '6th, at 5 o'clock p.m. 

appare by the President, Sir M. E. GRANT DUFF, 


HUBERT HALL, Director and Hon. Sec. 
115, St. Martin’ "s Lune, w. C. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, in 1 vel. "paleo 4s., 


Dpveum UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 














- wm 4s., 


Peau EXAMINATION PAPERS: 
BEING A 


SUPPLEMENT to the UNIVERSITY CALENDAR for 13999. 


Hopees, Fiee's & Co., Limited, Dublin. 
wemans & C'o., Loadon. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 
NIVERSITY of SYDNEY. 


PROFESSOR OF PHYSICS. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the above gestion from 
Ly Graduates under 35 years of age. Salary £900 per 
uum. Pension, £40) per annum on retirement, -~ t certain 
conditi ons, after twenty years’rervice. Duties to commence on 
lst June, 1599. £100 allowed for passsge expanses to Sydney. 
Particulars of conditions of appointment, tee &c , can be 
obtained from Sir Daxiet Coorer, Bart, G.U.MG., Acting 
Agent-General for New South W: ales, 9, Victoria Stre-t, West- 
minster, London, to whom applications, 8 ating age and 
accompavied by eight copies of each Soteeeues submitted, 
must | be sent not later than 18th February, 1899. 


[ OYAL INDIAN ENGIN @ERING COL- 
LEGE, Coopers Hill, Stain 








The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an Bagincer § for 
= joyment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 
tudenrs will be admitted in +, 1899. The Secretary 
of State will offer them for Competition, Twelve Ap intments 
as Assistant Engineers in the blic Works Department, and 
Three Appointments as Assistant Superiatendents in the Tele- 
graphs Deoartment, One in the Accounts Branch P.W.U., and 
One: in the Traffic Department, Indian State Railway. 
For ’ particulars apply to Secrerary, at College. 


UTHORS' AGENT.—Mr. J. EVELEIGH 

. NASH will be glad to RECEIVE MSS. with a view to 
their DISPOSAL. From his intimate kvowledge of the 
Publishing We Mr. NASH is well qualified te guard = 
interests of Authors, and they will find it advantageous 
consult him. “iadoen Amberley House, Norfolk Street, Strand. 


ARE and OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
te bly wy no matter what the subject. Please state 
wants, each offered :—‘‘ Lyrical Ballads,” 1798; ** New 
Arabian Nie hts,” 2 vols., 188'; ‘* Memoirs, Richard ut..” ress 
“ Letters of Marque,” 1891; “ «Plain Tales from the Hills ” 
“bepartmeotal Ditties,” “Lahore, 1886 wks Wanted List’ 
with prices for each book, free.—BAKER'S GREAT BOOK: 
SHOP, John | Bright Street, Birmingham. 








(7 OUNG LADY, trained as Joursale, desires 

, ENGAGEMENT as SECRETA®Y or ASSISTANT to 

Lady or Gentleman at iu Editorial or eee Literary 
Work.—Address G. M., 18, Hanger Lane, Ealiug, W 

YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 

done. 10d. per we words. amples and references. 

Multi- Copies.— Address, M ‘ies E. M.. ‘18, Mortimer Crescent, N.W. 


YPE-WRITING.— Authors’ MSS. or Cor- 
respondence, &c.. nt and quickly Tyne-Written. 
Usual Terms.—Address M. U , 24. Priory Place. Donc «ster. 








“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 


No. 19. 
All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
198) must cut out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 

















The Old Series of THE ACADEMY, which 
ended on October 1st, completed a volume. 
The Index can be obtained gratis on appli- 
cation to the Publisher. — 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. | 
| 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. | 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST-—SUPPER, 


MUDIEB’S LIBRARY 


(GIMITED), 
For the Or a ee and SALE of 
all the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKs. 


TOWN weremens from ONE GUINEA 


uHONDON BOOK soorEt SOcINTY of Books 
F (tor weekly 
coauiner censueene from TWO @unmmas 


edutelts, PEL TESY SSSA 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis 
and post free, 





SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now Orrgrep aT 


GREATLY KEDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 
Sent Gratis aud post free to any address. 


The List contains; POPULAR WORKS in 
TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SUR- 
PLUS Oopies of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 





30-824, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241, Brompton Road, &.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., Lonpon ; 
And | at Barton Arcade, Mancusten. 


A CHARMING GIFT BOOK I 
“A brilliant book.’”’—Sketch. 
“Particularly guod.”’—Academy. 
6s., claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 


LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE 
DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
Llangollen : Darlington & Co, 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Letter from H.M. the Quzzs. 

** Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen 
to thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his beok 
which he has sent to Her Majesty.”’ 

Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S, 
Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
Feap. 8yvo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 


THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN — With 
Special a tay His sucelicoey E.J. PHELPS, 
late Amesinse Min: Professo: pase JOHN RUSKIN, 
LL.D.; KOBERT "BROWNING. W. KINGLAKE, 
And Sit THEODORE MARTI N, its. 

URNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. 
SLANDS. 

roe wine. COAST. 
ECON and its BEACONS. 

E WYE VALLEY. 
O88, ribet ey and CHEPSTJW 
THE SEVERN VALL 

BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS. and WESTON-SU PER-MARE, 

BR — BASTBUURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEON- 

LEAD U Ee. RHYL, BANGOR, BETTWSYCOED and 

meer 1 teh td BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH and 

os +4) herd HARLECH, CRICCIETH and 

MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER 


and CHELTENHA 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 


What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or 
in Rome give for such a Guide-book as this, 
which teaches so much that is outside the 
usual scope of such volumes! 

“* The best Handbook to ay issued,” 


pool Daily Post. 
** Most emphatically tops them all.” — Daily Graphic. 
SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 5s, 
Sixty Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 


(By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A.) 


| With an additional Index of 4,500 References 
to all Streets and Places of Interest. 


Llangollen : DARLINGTON & CO. 
London : 





Sam 


| | Saas ‘hatiwen Bos Hamittoy, Kent & Co., Ltd. 


way Bookstalls, and all Booksellers’. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.S LIST. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Thrilling Story of the Adventures of 
Lieut. Johansen, the sole companion of 
Dr. Nansen after leaving the “ Fram.” 


350 pages, large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 
ILLUSTRATED BY NEARLY 70 SPLENDID PHOTOGRAPHS, &c. 


WITH NANSEN IN THE 
NORTH. 


By Lieut. H. JOHANSEN. 


The success of Dr. Nansen’s expedition was due in no small 
degree to Lieut, Johansen’s wonderful powers of endurance and in- 
domitable pluck, and Johansen’s story has all the interest of a 
romance. It is essentially a popular account of the great enter- 
prise, and the adventures and vicissitudes make up a romance of 
real life which has never been exceeded by any previous trust- 
worthy story of travel andadventure. It will undoubtedly prove 
one of the most popular books of travel of the year. 

“The fascination of the Far North will for ever remain powerful enough to 
draw readers to the manly, cheerful, and accurate record now set forth for the 
delight of all who love adventure and admire courage and indomitable 
resolution.”—Morning Leader. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION OF 


HAYDN’S 
DICTIONARY OF DATES 


AND UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. 

A COMPLETE RECORD OF ALL NATIONS AND TIMES. 
With especial Reference to the History and Achievements of the 
British Empire. 

Containing the History of the World to the Autumn of 1898, 
By BENJAMIN VINCENT, 


Hon. Librarian of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
Medium 8vo, cloth, 21s. ; balf-calf, 25s. ; full or tree calf, 31s. 6d. 
TWENTY-SECOND EDITION, 
Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged with New and Important Matter, and 
thoroughly brought down to the Autumn of 1898. 


Containing 1,290 pages, and considerably over 12,500 
Articles, 145,000 Dates and Facts. 





“The mention of dates brings us back to ‘Haydn’ the wonderful. 
‘Haydn’ is far more than a mere catalogue of dates. It is a compendious 
history of every country and of almost everything under the sun—snd on 
many subjects it is a veritable statistical encyclopedia. Are you interested 
ae or any mortal thing you like to name? You will find out all about 
them in ‘ Haydn,’ condensed and chronological, accurate and recent. In short, 
‘Haydn’ shuns no test in its proper line, and will disappoint no reasonable 
expectation.” —Daily Chronicle. 

Prospectus and Specimen Page sent post free on application, 


JUST READY. 

A NEW VOLUME of ESSAYS, PRESENTING in POPULAR FORM the 
TEACHINGS of THOSE MASTER SPIRITS of the AGE WHOSE 
IDEAS HAVE HELPED SO LARGELY to INFLUENCE the MINDS 
of MEN in THIS CENTURY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s, 


PROPHETS of the CENTURY. 


Edited by ARTHUR RICKETT, M.A.,, 
And containing Essays by 


M.A, | W. BLAKE ODGERS, LL.D. 
>» M.P. A. E, FLETCHER, 


And many other distinguished Writers. 


“The papers are veritable aids to interpretation, and are written with 
judgment and knowledge.”—The Speaker. 


WILLIAM CLARK 
J. COMPTON RIC 





IN PREPARATION, READY IMMEDIATELY. 


GUY BOOTHBY’S GREATEST WORK. 
“PHAROS.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled, 5s. With 16 Full-Page Illustrations 
by Joun 8. Baxer. 


This New Novel by Guy Boorusy is considered by those who 
have had an opportunity of reading it before publication to be far 
in advance of anything he has yet accomplished. 


GUY BOOTHBY’S NOVELS. 


Uniform with the above, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. each. 
Profusely Illustrated by Stantey L. Woop. 


ACROSS the WORLD for a WIFE. 
LUST of HATE. 

BUSHIGRAMS. 

FASCINATION of the KING. 

DR. NIKOLA... 

A BID for FORTUNE. 
BEAUTIFUL WHITE DEVIL. 
MARRIAGE of ESTHER. 

IN STRANGE COMPANY. 











JUST READY. 
THE FOURTH VOLUME IN 
THE NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF 


G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE'S 
POPULAR NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s.6d. Illustrated by 8S. E, Water. 


SONGS and VERSES, and 
THE TRUE CROSS. 


“It will be long before these excellent stories lose their charm for those who 
like a strong sporting interest, healthy sentiment, and lively narrative ”’ 
St. James’s Gazette. 
“This fine Library Edition will, no doubt, secure fresh readers in abund- 
ance. No better set of these favourite novels could be desired, binding, type, 
paper, and pictures all being of the best.’”"—Nottinzham Guardian. 
“ A beautiful edition. Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co.’s edition is a marvellous 
three-and-sixpence worth; well printed, well bound, and well illustrated.” 
Mr. Cusment K, Suorrer in the Sketch. 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL BOOKS OF THE CENTURY. 


Since their introduction into England—about three 
months ago—the Rev. Chas. M. Sheldon’s Works have 
achieved a success without a parallel in the book trade. 
Of the undermentioned books it is estimated that at least 
4,000,000 copies have been sold to the English-speaking 
race, and circumstances lead one to think the sensa- 
tional sale is only just beginning. 


WORKS BY CHAS. M. SHELDON. 


Each 320 pages, well printed on good paper. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, bound 
in tinted art wrapper, with antique end papers, 6d.; cloth, with special 
design in coloured inks, by A. A. Turbayne, ls.; large crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, very attractive, 1s. 6d.; beveiled boards, full gilt, gilt edges, with 
extra Illustrations, 2s, 6d. 


IN HIS STEPS: What Would Jesus Do? 


‘The Sunday School Chronicle says: ‘‘‘In His Steps’ may claim to be in 
religious circles THE BUOK OF THE HOUR. We bear of ministers all over 
London and the provinces a it the text of sympathetic sermons, and 
whole congregatious being supplied with copies.” 


THE CRUCIFIXION of PHILLIP STRONG. 
HIS BROTHER'S KEEPER. 
RICHARD BRUCE. 


IN THE PRESS. 


THE TWENTIETH DOOR. 
MALCOLM KIRK. 
ROBERT HARDY’S SEVEN DAYS. 





[Just ready. 





WARD, LOCK & CO., Lnaren, 


Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
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METHOD GASPEY-OTT0- SAURR 


For the Study of Modern Languages. 
Published by JOLIUS GROOS, HEIDELBERG. 
Just published. 


GERMAN DIALOGUES. 


An Aid to Practica! Conversation. 
By Dr. EMIL OTTO. 
Fourth Edition. 
Revised by H. RUNGE. 
8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


At present the Grammars of “ Gaspey-Otto- 
Sauer’s” Method comprise German, French, 
Dutch, Italian, Russian, Spanish. Besides 
the Grammars exist smaller Guides, Reading and 
Conversation Books. a 
For Copies and Complete Catalogues (also for 

Germens, French, Italians, Portuguese and 
Brazilians, Spaniards, &c.), gratis and post free, 
spply to Messrs. Dutav & Co., 37, Soho Square ; 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co., St. Dunstan's 
House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street; D. Nurr, 270, 
Strand, London. 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMEN TS 


TO 


“THE ACADEMY.” 


The following have appeared, and the nwmbers 
containing them can still be obtained ; or 
Complete Sets may be had separately for 
3s. 6d. 

BEN JONSON. 

JOHN KEATS. 

SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 

TOM HOOD. 

THOMAS GRAY. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 
LEIGH HUNT. 

LORD MACAULAY. 
ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

8. T. COLERIDGE. 
CHARLES LAMB. 

MICHAEL DRAYTON. 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 
SAMUEL PEPYS. 

EDMUND WALLER. 
WILKIE COLLINS. 

JOHN MILTON. 

WILLIAM COWPER. 
CHARLES DARWIN. 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
ANDREW MARVELL. 
ROBERT BROWNING. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
CHARLES DICKENS. 
JONATHAN SWIFT. 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
WILLIAM BLAKE. 

SIR RICHARD STEELE. 
ALEXANDER POPE. 
DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
FRANCIS BACON. 

HENRIK IBSEN, 





JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


LANDMARKS IN ENGLISH INDUSTRIAL HISTORY. 


By GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A., 
Jesus College, Cambridge. 


The purpose of this book is to give an idea of the main features of our Economic History, and to show 
the continuity and far-reaching consequences of certain events and policies upon the development of 
England’s Industrial Wealth and Power. = Liew 


JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. 


An Outline of the History of Biology and its Recent Advances. 
(Being the New Volume of the Victorian Era Series.) 
By J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A., 
Author of “The Study of Animal Life,” “*Outlines of Zoology,” &c. 





London : BLACKIE & SON, LimiTep, Old Bailey. 





A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 
“A brilliant book.” —Sketch. “ Particularly good.””"—Academy. 
6s., claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 


LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


London : Simpkin, Marshall &Co. Liangollen: Darlington & Co. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Letter from H.M, the QueEn. 
** Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen to thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook 
which he has sent to Her Majesty.” 
“* Nothing better could be wished for.”—British Weekly. 
“ Far superior to ordinary Guides.”— London Daily Chronicle. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
Feap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 


THE VALE rof LLANGOLLEN.—With Special Conmiassens from His Excellency 
HELPS, late American Minister; Professor JOHN we rx LL.D.; ROBERT 
BROWNING, A. W. KINGLAKE, and. Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C, 


BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL istaNbs. 
THE NORTH WALES COAST. THE I 
BRECON and its BEACONS, 
ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. 
BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON, ASTBOURNE HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, BETTWSYCOED “and SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH and ABERDOVEY. 
BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, ORICCIETH and PWLLHELI. 
MaLVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER & CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 











What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Rome give for such a Guide-book as this, 
which teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of such volumes! 


“The best Handbook to London ever issued.”—Liverpool Daily Post. 
** Most emphatically tops them all.””— Daily Graphic. 


SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 5s. Sixty Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS 


(By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A.) 
With an additional Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and Places of Interest. 


Llengollen : DARLINGTON & CO. 
London: SmmpKIN, MarsHALL, Hamitron, Kent & Co., Ltd. 
The Railway Bookstalls, aud all Booksellers’, 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD'S 


PUBLICATIONS. 











Just Published, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d 


‘“*THINGS THAT ARE MADE.” Devo-| 
tional Meditations in the Haunts of Nature. By | OuR P RINCIPLES : a Ce a Congregationalist 
Rev. A. J, BAMFORD, B.A., of Royton Church Manual, By G. B. JOHNSO 
etna fain ae een an nshrewit| Tuned eo mus ots ae 
1 
” them y helpful eaggestions.” f It sets forth the Principles and Polity of a 
Now Ready, ne ~ or aeee 8vo, cloth boards, | | So Worttend Life. supplies practical Oo 
S. Sa. POSS Sree. Dr. Parker says: “It is an admirable manual, and 
THE CHARTER of the CHURCH. Lee) geacons would do well to place a copy in the hands 
tures on the Spiritual area of Nonconformity. | of every young person received into into Church 
By P. T. FORSYTH, M mem hip.” 
The Manchester Guardian says: ‘‘Explains the — P 
position of religious Dissent with great force and Just Published. Post 8vo, cloth; with Portraits, 


eloquence.” inf 6s., post free. 

WELSHMEN in ENGLISH PULPITS ; or, 

Second Baition, crown ove, ots cloth boards, Sermons by English Congregational Ministers 

trom Wales. With Introduction by Rev. 

THE CONDUCT 0 of PUBLIC LIC MEETINGS.| CHARLES A. BERRY, D.D. Edited by Rev. 

E. A Clear and Concise DANIEL WATERS. 

Manual = al Publiet 8 ers. The Hxpository Times says: ‘And here we have 

** The Spectator says: ‘“‘ We make no apology, even | thirty excellent portraits of prominent and eloquent 

during the holiday season, for drawing attention to Congregational preachers, with their thirty sermons, 
this little book.” and the price is but a few shillings.” 


Twenty-first Thousand. ne cloth, price 6d., 

















LONDON: 21 AND 22, FURNIVAL STREET, HOLBORN, E.C. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. 


PICTURESQUE MEXICO: 
A FULL DESCRIPTION OF THIS ROMANTIC 
COUNTRY. 
By MARIE ROBINSON WRIGHT. 
With 330 Original Illustrations. 
Royal 4to, cloth extra gilt edges, £1 5s. 

This Work has been compiled largely from Data 
collected under the special patronage of the Mexican 
Government. To verify the facts and to obtain the 
Illustrations, the Authoress made a complete tour 
of every portion of the country hy rail and water, 
and travelled on horseback through the wilds a 
thousand miles away from the railroads. 


FROM SCHOOL To 
BATTLEFIELD : 


A STORY OF THE WAR DAYS. 


By Captain CHARLES KING, U.S.A. 
With 6 Illustrations. 
Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


“‘No military novels of the day rival those o 
— King in precision and popularity.” 


THE WONDERS OF 
MODERN MECHANISM. 


A Resume of Recent Progress in 
Mechanical, Physical, and 
Engineering Scicnce. 

By C. H. COCHRANE. 
With 100 Illustrations. 
8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


“A succinct, easily intelligible, and scientifically 
accurate account of recent progress.”’— The Times. 





THE WINTER'S TALE, 
Forming the Eleventh Volume of a New 
VARIORUM EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by H. H. FURNESS. 


Medium 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 18s. 


“Each succeeding volume of this noble work adds 
to our gratification and delight.”’—J otes and Queries. 





A SYSTEM OF 
DISEASES OF THE EYE. 
By AMERICAN, BRITISH, FRENCH, and 
other AUTHORS. 

Edited by W. F. NORRIS, A.M., M.D., 
and C, A. OLIVER, A.M., M.D. 

Vols, I. to III., price 21s. each net. 


Tilustrated by 86 Full-Page Plates and 762 Text 
Illustrations, 
(Vol. [V., completing the Work, will be ready shortly.) 


** A standard work on Ophthalmology.” 
Edin. Medical Juurnal. 


THERAPEUTICS OF 


INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD. 


By A. JACOBI, MD. 
SECOND EDITION. 
8vo, cloth, 15s. net. 


“ Valuable to every practitioner.” 
British Modicat Journal. 


LIPPIN corr S MAGAZINE 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY, price 1s. 

Each Number contains a clean and readable 
Complete Novel, of an average length of from 
40,000 to 50,000 words, by some well-known 
English or American Author; in addition to 
the usual contents of an average Magazine. 





86, SOUTHAMPTON ST.; STRAND, LONDON: 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


A Sailor’s Life Under 
Four Sovereigns. 


By Admiral of the Fleet 
The Hon. Sir HENRY KEPPEL, G.C.B., 


Le 
ith numerous haa by the late 
Sir OSWALD BRIERLY,Marine Painter to her Majesty 


In 3 vols., extra crown 8vo, 30s. net. 





"NRW BOOK BY MISS MARY KINGSLBY. 
West African Studies. 


By MARY H. KINGSLEY. 
With Illustrations and Maps. 8vo, 2ls. net. 


Spectator.—“‘ Miss Kingsley needs no commendation as a 
narrator of experiences. No jiving traveller is half so amusing 
to " very few are half as instructive.” 

Review.—' As instructive as it is amusing, and as 
amusing as it instructive.” 

Manchester rdian.—“ A covtribution of permanent im- 
portance to West African literature.” 


Lawlessness in the 
National Church. 


ee from “The Times.” 
Bv the Right Hon. 
Sir WILLIAM VERNON-HARCOURT, M.P 


8vo, sewed, 1s. net. 


MACMILLAN’S NI NEW & RECENT NOVELS 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each, 


ASHES of EMPIRE. By Robert 


W. CHAMBERS, Author of “The King in 
Yellow, ” &o., &c. 
Speaker —“ A stirring ‘and excellent story.” 
Daily Chronicle.—“ Mr. Chambers has here given us a ver) 
vivid and exciting series of pictures of Paris during the siege.” 


A DRAMA in SUNSHINE. By 


H. A. VACHELL, Author of *‘ Quicksands of 
Fastees, &c. 
—** A very singular and notable book.. 











.. The delinea- 


morous, 
action, of = there are many. are full of f spirit, 
of landscape are telling and brillian 
3 ty in — picture of life, excellent both in - ee 
—* neid 


OFF the HIGH ROAD: the Story 


ofa Summer. By ELEANOR C. PRICE, Author 
of “ Young Denys,” “‘In the Lion’s Mouth,” &e. 


THIRD ENGLISH IMPRESSION. 


THE PRIDE of JENNICO: being 


a Memoir of Captain Basil Jennico,. By AGNES 

and EGERTON CASTLE. 
bd Upwards of 10,000 copies have been sold i = America 
* Atheneum. e note of true romance is always unmistak- 
able, and it isa a pleasure toms ise it in this delightfully open 
air and vivacious story..... eroine herself A. > of rarely 
delicate and spright tly shiares : et indeed he moder: 
thralling’ as sthis bewitching 

fittle nae 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


SELAH HARRISON. By S. Mac- 


SAUGETAN. 

.—‘* A remarkable book... .. An admirably and simply 
told st story..... The story is so convincingly written as to seem 
less a romance than a narrative of actual facts. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS 
By Mrs, HENRY W 
Crown 8vo, in green cloth, 2s. each; or in red clota, 
gilt lettered, "Qs 6d. each. 


ADAM GRAINGER; and other 


Stories. 15th Thousand. 


LADY GRACE. 21st Thousand. 
J OHNNY LUDLOW. Third Series. 


18th Tho 
ORVILLE COLLEGE. 38th 
Thousand. = 
Sale over a Quarter of a Million Copies. 
THE NOVELS OF ROSA ag ay ge § CAREY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. each. 
NEW MONTHLY VOLUME JUST PUBLISHED, 


BASIL LYNDHURST. 10th 


zeeueend. 

Pall Gazetle.—‘‘ We doubt whether anything has been 
written of late years so fresh, so wong. 80 qpougmly natural 
and bright. The nore as a whole 

READY PUBLI ISHED: 
NELLIE’S MEMORIES HERIOT’S CHOICE, 
WEE WIFIE. QUEENIE’S WHIM. 
BARBARA HEATH-| MARY ST. JOHN. 


COTE’S TRIAL R LILIAS. 
NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS 

EN UNCLE MAX. 
WOED and MARRIED. | ONLY the GOVERNESS. 


MACMILLAN & CO,, LimrtEpD; London. 














WILLIAMS & NORGATE'S LIST 


Now ready, price és. 6d. 
AN OUTLINE OF THE 


HISTORY of the LITERATURE 
of the OLD TESTAMENT. 


With behets rey! hay for the History of the Spon, and 





other Aids “an Explanation of oa Old Testamen 
E. KAUTZSC 
Professor tt cology at the U = of Halle. 


Reprinted from the “ Supol: of the 


Old Testament.” 
Edited by the AUTHOR. 
Translated by JOHN TAYLOR, D.Litt., M.A., &c. 

“There is no one who with open mind will read the book and 
not he better for it.”—Scotsman. 

“It is anady a boon to have at convenient corviee the latest 
German analysis, and thie ‘Literature of the Uld Testament 
ouppiies it. aiiorery World. 

“ As to matter, it 4 the wan of ie pbsies who is not afraid of 
results by fair t who never grasps at 
novelties merely for the a. of ee a, lan- 

guage the book reads more like an original th than a translation ; 
oo eiginal. too, which in its terseness of expression has esca 
the prolix obscurity so common iy coms complained of in the writings 
of the author's country.”— Ch’ 





Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d, net. 
CREATION MYTHS of 


PRIMITIVE AMERICA 
IN RELATION to the RELIGIOUS HISTORY and 
MENTAL DEVELOPMENT of MANKIND. 


By JEREMIAH CURTIN, 
Author of “ Myths and Folk-Tales of Ireland, &c. 


It contains Twenty Long Myths taken down word for word by 
Mr. Curtin o- indiane who knew no religion or language but 
their own, and many of whom had not seen a white man uutil 
they had attained years of maturity. 
With an elaborate INTRODUCTION and NOTES, 
“ This is a specially valuable contribution to eat 


pectator 
“ Deserves the attention of every student of folk-lore,” 
ie on _ Manchester Guardia 
Will be pubitche? on a 2tet sant demy 8vo, 362 pp., 
cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


RESEARCHES into the ORIGIN 


OF THE 


PRIMITIVE CONSTELLATIONS 
GREEKS, PHENICIANS, 
and BABYLONIANS. 


By ROBERT BROWN, Jun., F.S.A., 
Author of “ Poseidén, the Great Dion jak Myth,” = "Semitic 
Influence in Hellenic Mythology,” & , ke. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS INVITED. 
Uncut, royal 4to, in 12 parts, price 7s. 6d, net per part. 


AN INDEX to the NAMES 
in the MAHABHARATA. 


With Short EXPLANATIONS ia ENGLISH. 
Compiled Be Prof. 8. SORENSEN, Ph.D., 
Author of “Om Mahabharatas Stilling i cen indiake 
Literateur,” &c. 
tus, with Speci Page, post 





Prosp Sree on application. 
Recently pubic’, Third Edition, Palaceet and almost 
ly Re-written, price 7 's. 6d. 


METHODS. of INDUSTRIAL 
REMUNERATION. 


By DAVID F. SCHLOSS, 
Of the Labour Department of the Board of Trade. 
“Mr. Schloss’s book is now recognised as one of the best 
authorities on labour economics.”—St. James's Gazette. 
ary, it packed with mportant 8 = iy eaten the con 
trary, it is pac’ m and most in orma- 
tion for every inquirer into one of the greatest of all modern 
tions.”— & 
ong Cae a JS is ne of oe most pengtieal fost Newse ~ td is very 
r. joss. 
oe ine book is a mine Of information on such subjects as time 
ie piece work, the sweating system, contracting and sul- 
contractiug. co-operation, industrial co-partnership and product- 
sharing.”—Shefleld Te’ ee 


Digest of Mr. Herbert S) bert Spencer’ s Works. 
THE SENFaRTIO PHILOSOPHY ‘com PLETED. 
cloth, price 2 


AN EPITOME of the" 
SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY. 


By F. HOWARD COLLINS. 
With a Preface by HERBERT SPENCER. 


THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION LIBRARY. 
NEW SERIES. 
Nearly ready, Vol. II, of the Fourth Year, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


A HISTORY of DOGMA. Vol VI. 
By Dr. ADOLPH HARNAOK, 
he Uni i i 
Ondine iow of the Hopal Academy ot Sclonee, Berlin. 
Tonnainted, trom the Third German Edition by 
AMES McGILCHRIST. 
Edited by "her. Professor A. B. B. BRUCE, D.D. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
14, Heneretra Srreet, Covert Garvey, Lonpow 
20, Sours Frepericx Straeer, Enineures ; 
anp 7, Broap Staeer, OxFoun, 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


MARY UNWIN, the New Novel by 
ALAN ST. AUBYN, Author of 
“A Fellow of Trinity,” with 8 Illus 
trations, is now ready. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 


DICK DONOVAN’S New Detective 
Book, THE RECORDS of VIN- 
CENT TRILL, is now ready. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A RED BRIDAL. By William 
WESTALL, Author of “ With the Red Eagle.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

The aker says: “It is not too much to say that ‘A Red 
Bridal’ is a book which places Mr. Westall in the first rank of 
living romance writers.....It is brilliantly told.....We believe 
that all who read this healthy and fascinating story will agree 
with us in our opinion of its merits.” 


INFATUATION. By B. M. Croker, 
Author of “ Diana Barrington,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
buckram, 6s. 

The Daily Telegraph says: “The interest and charm never 
flag for an instant..... No brighter or more symmetrical story 
bas been published for many a month.” 


THE GLAMOUR of the IMPOS- 


SIBLE: an Improbabilits. oy COSMO HAMIL.- 
TON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
The World says : “ It is refreshing to light upon. ...this clever 
and amusing book..... An extremely amusing volume.” 


SKETCHES from MEMORY. By 


G. A. STOREY, A.R.A. With 93 Illustrations. 
Demv Svo, cloth, 12s. 4d. 
The Daily News says: “This delightful volume..... Full of 
entertaining anecdotes and traits of life.” 


SOUTH LONDON. By Sir Walter 


BESANT. With 119 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 18s. 
Literature sa 8: “ To all Loudovers who realise the absorbing 
fascination of the vreat world they live in, we cordially récom- 
mend it as a worthy sequel to the author’s previous volumes.” 


VOICE and VIOLIN. By Dr. T. L. 


PHIPSON, Author of “‘ Famous Violinists and 

Fine Violins.”” Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

ne Speaker says: “Dr. Phipson is widely known as a 
scholarly musician, and that he has a budget of gossip about 
his own profession ‘Voice and Violin’ abundantly proves.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 38. 6d, each. 


THE COMING of CHLOE. By 


Mrs. HUNGERFORD. 


GIDEON FLEYCE. By Henry W. 


LUCY (“ Tony, M.P.’’). 


THIS LITTLE WORLD. By D. 


CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


BY the RISE of the RIVER. By 


AUSTIN CLARE. 


THE AFGHAN KNIFE. By R.A. 


STERNDALE. 


WITH a SILKEN THREAD. By 


E. LYNN LINTON, 


THE BRAES of YARROW. By 


CHARLES GIBBON. ; 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. By 


WALTER BESANT. With 144 Illustrations. 


THE LIFE of GEORGE CRUIK- 
SHANK. By BLANCHARD JERROLD. With 
84 Illustrations and a Bibliography. 


THE MACLISE PORTRAIT- 
GALLERY of ILLUSTRIOUS LITERARY 
CHARACTERS. 85 Portraits by Daniel Maclise, 
and Memoirs. 


ABOUT ENGLAND with DICKENS 


By ALFRED RIMMER. With 58 Illustrations, 


THACKERAYANA: Notes and 
Anecdotes. With Colonred Frontispiece and 
Hundreds of Sketches by WILLIAM MAKE. 
PEACE THACKERAY. 





London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 
111, St. Martiu’s Lane, W.C. 
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PART I. READY NEXT WEEK. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY of SELBORNE. By Gilbert White. 


Edited by GRANT ALLEN. With upwards of 200 Illustrations by EDMUND H. NEW. To be 
issued in Twelve Monthly Parts. Uniform with Walton’s “Compleat Angler.” Demy 4to, 1s. 6d. net. 


THE EARLY WORK of AUBREY BEARDSLEY. Edited by 
+> deen 180 Designs, many hitherto unpublished, 640 pages, bound in 


Also a Japanese Vellum Edition of One Hundred Copies for England and America, at 63s. net. 
(Next week. 


THE ALHAMBRA, and other Poems. By F. B. Money Coutts. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. ‘ 

** Mr, Money Coutts has imagination and feeling in plenty; he has vigour and sincerity of thought ; and 
he has often a very noteworthy felicity of phrase. He is a strong poetic craftsman, and his work is always 
carefully and delicately finished. It is plain on every page that Mr. Coutts is a serions and strenuous 
craftsman, who places a fine and individual faculty at the service of a lofty ideal.”— Daily Chronicle. 


THE LAST BALLAD, and other Poems. By John Davidson. 
Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. . 

“Mr, John Davidson, when the fine frenzy of inspiration is opon him, writes verse that must appeal to 
all who have any poetical instinct. His im ation glows and his phrases strike home. He stands among 
the few writers of the day who really write poetry, and ‘The Last Ballad, and other Poems’ is a volume in 
which his finer qualities are evident.”’— Times. 


THE SILENCE of LOVE. Poems. By Edmond Holmes. Pott 4to, 
3s. 6d, net. 
“A volume of quite uncommon beauty and distinction. The Shakespearian inflnence that is suggested 
shows that the author has gone to school with the best masters, and his mastery of the form he has chosen 
gives the best evidence of conscientious workmanship.”— Times. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS of WILLIAM WATSON. With Portrait 


by Edmund H. New. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. (Third Edition. 
Also a LARGE-PAPER EDITION of 100 Copies for England and America. 

“ The swing and rush of the verse in the great themes ; its epigrammatic felicity in others ; its mastery 
in all of the science of this highest of the high arts, will make the volume a model for the craftsman, an 
abiding delight to all who possess what, we fear, must still be called the acquired taste for fine things finely 
said.”—Daily News. 

Just out, THIRD EDITION, Revised, with a long Prefatory Note upon the character of 
SINFI LOVELL. 
THE SEQUEL TO ‘“ AYLWIN.” 


THE COMING of LOVE: Rhona Boswell’s Story, and other Poems. 
By THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, Author of “ Aylwin.” Crown 8vo, 5s. net. . 
“In ‘ The Coming of Love’ (which, though published earlier, is a sequel to ‘ Aylwin’) he has given us 
an unforgettable, we cannot but believe an enduring portrait; one of the few immortal women of the 
imagination. Rhona Boswell comes again into ‘ Aylwin.’ ’’— Literature. 





DREAM DAYS. Eight New Golden Age Stories by Kenneth Grahame. 
Crown 8vo, uniform with ‘ The Golden Age,” 3s. 6d. net. [Second Edition. 
“In ‘Dream Days’ we are conscious of the same magic touch which charmed us in ‘The Golden Age.’ 
There is a magic in all the sketches, but it is perhaps in ‘Its Walls were as of Jasper ’—the beautiful title 
of a beantiful story —that Mr. Grahame stands confessed as a veritable wizard.” — Literature. 
“ Happy Mr. Grahame! who can weave romances so well.” —Mr. W. L. Courtney, in Daily Telegraph 


PAN and the YOUNG SHEPHERD : a Pastoral. By Maurice Hewlett, 


Author of “ The Forest Lovers.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Second Edition. 
“ A deliberate essay on the part of Mr. Hewlett in a special literary form. Instead of writing a piece 
of conscious artificiality, he has given us a poem touched with a subtle grace, and inspired with the spirit 
of romance,”’—Mr. W. L. Covrrney, in Daily Telegraph. 


THE SPIRIT of PLACE, and other Essays. By Alice Meynell- 


Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
“This past-mistress of rhythmic and deep-thoughted prose.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 
“a rare book. One cannot believe that a writer whose perceptions are so fine but so human, whose 
reflections are so fine but so just, can write anything one would not wish to read.’”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THREE NEW NOVELS.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 
NOW. READY, SECOND EDITION. 


IDOLS. By William J. Locke, Author of “ Derelicts.” 


“The Baron strongly recommends Mr. William J. Locke’s ‘Idols’ to all novel-readers. It is well 
written ; no time is wasted in superfluous descriptions ; there is no fine writing for fine writing’s sake; but 
the story, the general probability of which is not to anv appreciable extent discounted by two improbabilities, 
will absorb the reader. At all events, ic is a novel that, once taken up, cannot willingly be put down until 
finished.”"—The Baron pr B-W., in Punch. 


THE CALIFORNIANS. By Gertrude Atherton. 


“ The ablest woman writer of fiction now living.”— British Weekly. 
“That Mrs, Atherton is one of the most accomplished novelists of her country there can be no manner 
of doubt.” —standard. 


THE ROMANCE of a RITUALIST. By Vincent Brown, Author of 


* Ordeal by rene at agal 
“* A very fine piece of work. Asgar’s mother is one of the sweetest women we have met in fiction for 
many a long day. The book is so well written, the dialorue so well managed, the other characters so 
happily bit off, that ‘The Romance of a Ritualist’ is a book to be read.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


READY SHORTLY. 
MORE. By Max Beerbohm. Square 16mo, 4s. 6d. net. Uniform 


with “*The Works of Max Beerbohm.” 


POEMS of EMILE VERHAEREN. Selected and Rendered into 


English by ALMA STRETTELL. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
POEMS. By A. Bernard Miall. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
GREY WEATHER. By John Buchan, Author of “John Burnet of 


Barns.” 6s. 


MR. PASSINGHAM: a Novel. By Thomas Cobb, Author of “Carpet 


Courtship.” 38, 6d. 


TWO in CAPTIVITY: a Novel. By Vincent Brown, Author of “The 


Romance of a Ritualist.” 3s. 6d. 


JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, London, W: 


[Third Edition. 





